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For the Companion, 


THE CHAPLAIN’S STORY. 
By Alma 

I never saw but one beautiful Indian girl,—I 
mean one who would be singled out among vari- 
ous types of nationalities as possessing the req- 
uisites that art desires and exacts. Even the 
bronzed skin was beautiful in her, showing the 
rich red blood in moments of excitement, as a 
yase shows color when it is lighted within. 

We were encamped in a Western wilderness, 
on the borders of Nebraska. There were several 
regiments, and the officers were all picked men. 
One of them, Walter Severance, was my partic- 
ular friend, and bound to me by peculiar ties. 
He was to have married my twin sister, whose 
death, at the age of eighteen, blighted two hearts. 

Severance was tall, straight as an arrow, and 
had one of the noblest faces lever saw. The 
airof melancholy that tinged his countenance 
made him only more interesting. 

Quite near the settlement camped a tribe of 
friendly Indians, and the young girl of whom I 
speak, Alyuna, was the chief's daughter. Her 
mother had long been dead. She was only four- 
teen, but would have passed for seventeen, so 
tall, well-formed and vigorous she looked. 

Her father, a chief of renown, often came to 
our camp, and Alyuna always accompanied him. 
Proud, yet timid, it was some time before she 
allowed herself to become acquainted with any 
of us, but when at last she did, she singled out 
Capt. Severance as her favorite. 

She was so childish in her manners that the 
captain, knowing her age, treated her like a child. 

He loved to see the bright vermilion mounting 
to her cheek, her eyes flash, her beautifully 
moulded hands use the bow and arrow. 

He often, as did others, made her little pres- 
ents, and once he took her portrait, for he was 
an artist. 

That picture I have now in my possession. 

It represents her clad in a white tunic that fell 
some way below the knee, a heavy soldier’s sash 
knotted on her shoulder and coming down to the 
left side, from thence hanging in thick folds. 
Round her waist is an Indian girdle of blue and 
vermilion, brightened with small pieces of brass 
suspended from dozens of little cords. Her 
arms are bare, her feet encased in dainty red 
moccasins, and her glorious black hair falls ina 
shower of purple gleams almost to her feet. 

It was a pleasure to see the rare smile his 
presence called forth. If he was not in the 
great trading-room when she came with her 
father, she wandered restlessly to and fro, or 
sat silent and moody till he appeared. If he did 
not come she expressed reluctance to go away. 

One day I said to him, “I fear our little Indian 
girl is getting to think too much of you, Walter.” 
He shook his head. 

“Quite too ridiculous, my dear boy. She is a 
child in heart, though a womanin stature. Don’t 
put such absurd notions into my head.” 

On the chief’s next visit, he informed us that 
he was soon to be on the war-path, as he had 
decided to punish some marauding Indians across 
the river, and he had brought Alyuna to say 
g00d-by to the white braves, as she was to go 
with him. 

I never saw such an expression on a human 
countenance as hers while she listened. 

“Alyuna is not strong,” said the old chief, 
looking at her affectionately, as she stood with 
clasped hands and downcast eyes. “The old 
medicine man says it will be best for her to go, 
the girl says no; she does not love the old chief, 
but her father, any more.” 

The girl only shook her head; there were tears 
gathering in the great dark eyes, but an Indian 
Would almost rather die than be seen to weep. 

She drew slowly nearer her father, and laid 
her face on his shoulder, while he, murmuring 
in his musical language, patted her head. It 


Alyuna, at the sound of his voice, raised her 
face, and her great starry eyes, yet wet, flashed 
with delight. 

*Alyuna, I hear you are going away,”’ he said. 
‘“‘Would the white chief be sorry?’ asked the 
girl. 

“Very, very sorry indeed to lose his little 
friend,—very sorry.” 

“Then Alyuna will not go,”’ she said, softly. 

“But who will she stay with? All the young 
braves will leave; only a few of the old people 
will remain in the camp.” 

“But you will be here,’ she said, with her 
sweet, rare smile. 

Our eyes met, Walter’s face grew shadowed; 
his lip trembled a little. 

“But Alyuna could not come without her 
father,’”’ he made reply. “The old brave is un- 
happy unless his little girl is by his side to cheer 
him; he is getting very white at the top of his 
branches, and the lines are deep in his face. 
Alyuna must not leave him.”’ 

She gazed in his face with a troubled counte- 
nance, then looked at her father. 

“But you would be sorry,’’ she said again, 
turning to Severance,—“‘you are very sure you 
would be sorry?” 

“Indeed I should, Alyuna; more sorry than I 
can tell.” 

“That is well,”’ she said, and her face assumed 
its brightest expression. She turned away, al- 
most gaily, and said nothing more of the matter. 

That night I left Severance earlier than usual. 
We had been sitting under the porch of our rude 
quarters, and for the first time for weeks, Wal- 
ter had smoked with me. 

It was a lovely moonlight. The wide sweep 
of field and forest and hills, with their wonder- 
ful night coloring and fantastic shadows, came 
out with a beauty only short of paradisaical un- 
der the silver rays. 

Thad gone up stairs and thrown off my coat 
and vest, but drawn by the glorious charm and 
silence of the time, I went to the window and 
stood resting my arm on the sill. A wide sweep 
of white light formed a half circle about the cot- 
tage. To the left were some stunted trees, and 
as I looked at these, I saw something moving in 
their vicinity. | 

Our sentinels were not posted in that direc- | 
tion, as the tribes on that side were friendly, but | 
of course the first thing that struck my mind | 
was a foreboding or supposition of treachery. | 

I leaned still further out, as the figure ad- | 
vanced. It seemed small and agile,—in fact, in 





another moment I knew it was not a brave, but | 
a@ woman. 
The thought of Alynna did not once occur to 





was evident that she was the old man’s idol. 
At that moment Capt. Severance came in. : 


me; I supposed it some person coming to bring 
news, or to barter goods. 


Slowly and gracefully 








THE CHAPLAIN’S STORY, 


Walter Severance, though he probably knew 
that I was aware of the visit, never opened his 
| lips about it to me or toany one. After that, I 
| think he was even more silent, more sorrowful. 
| Fifteen months elapsed, when news came that 
the great chief had returned from a successful 
war, and had brought Alyuna with him. We 
were to meet him at a point indicated, and as it 
was always atime of festivity when an Indian 
war had ended, we prepared ourselves to enjoy 
the occasion. 

All the officers provided themselves with gifts 
to present to Alyuna, who was a general favor- 
ite. Walter, I saw, had taken a beautiful white 
scarf of silk, which he had bought to present to 
my sister, and I knew by that that he highly es- 
teemed the Indian maiden. 

The place of meeting was an old fort, and 
when we arrived there we found the Indians 
drawn up in military array. The old chief ad- 
vanced to meet us. There was a strange gloom 
in his face. 

As we went forward we saw a scaffolding 
erected, upon two corners of which were nailed 
the heads and flowing manes of the two white 
ponies, his gift to his child. This prepared us 
|for the scene that ensued. The chief, taking 
it came forward, and soon, the long white man- Walter’s hand, led him to a large box, open, and 
tle having fallen from the head, I distinguished there in the bottom, in the dress of her tribe, lay 
the features of Alyuna. sweet Alyuna, a corpse. Wasted and wan she 

Presently she drew nearer, making directly , was, though traces of her great beauty remained. 
for the cottage. I heard Walter put down his, She had literally grieved to death, as the old 
pipe, leave his seat, and come forward to the | chief said; wasted away from month to month, 
railing; then he said, in slow, surprised accents,— | never speaking, never smiling, only slowly, 

*Alyuna, is it you?’’ | slowly dying. 

“Yes, it is me,’’ she answered, with the glee Poor Walter! he sobbed like a child beside the 
of achild. “TI left them all at the camp, and coffin. Then he knelt, and over the wistful face 
then I ran and ran, fearing they would find me he laid the silken scarf. Then all the officers 
gone. Are you glad?” | came forward, and the presents they had de- 

For an instant there was no answer, and she | signed for the pretty, happy girl they placed in 
repeated the question, this time with less anima-| her coffin,—bright ribbons, slippers, combs, 
tion, “Are you glad?”’ | beads, red cloth, ear-rings, girdles, fans, gloves, 

“But what has brought you here?” he asked, —and every face was sorrowful. 
evasively. I, being the chaplain, read prayers, for the 

‘Don’t you know? Didn’t you see how happy chief, long before converted by missionaries, 
Iwas when you said you were sorry I was go- | wished her to be buried like the Christians. 
ing? Oh, those were very sweet words, and I| Then sun was going down when, amidst the 
thought them over. Though the chief is my | dirge-like music of the band, the coffin was 
father, and I love him, and he is going to buy | raised, according to the native custom, on top of 
me two beautiful white ponies for my own, if I| the scaffold, and there left, covered with a large 
go, still I choose not to go. So I have come here American flag, till the time should come to bury 
to stay with you. Are you glad?” |itin the earth. During all the ceremony, the 

“But that cannot be, Alyuna,” said Walter. | chief stood like a statue carved in bronze, but 
“My poor child, don’t you know you cannot stay | when it was over, and the officers and men had 
with me?” ceased to sing the dirge for the dead, he came 

“I know nothing—only it would break my forward, and singling Walter Severance out, he 
heart to leave you. Surely the noblest brave in grasped both his hands, and looked him in the 
my father’s tribe would be glad if I chose him face with a passionate glance that I interpreted 
for my mate. Don’t you see I have come to be , thus,— 
your little wife? Don’t you see that I give up | “She loved you, and for her sake the old 
all my tribe, my two white ponies, even my chief, her father, will love you forever.”” There 
father, to stay with you?” was not a dry eye in all that assemblage when 

It was all so sweetly, so innocently said, I} We turned to march to quarters. 
could have wept. Walter was silent for a full —— 
moment. Then he spoke, in a low, firm voice. QUALITIES OF MARBLE. 

“T am sorry, Alyuna, my little, good girl,| The reasons why marble is used for sculpture 
sorry to disappoint you. I did intend once to | are thus stated: Firstly, its structure is granular, 
marry one as young and lovely as you, but she | having no layers or strata; on this account it can 
died, and my heart was buried with her in her | be cut into any shape without splitting. 
grave, far south of this. Hear my words, and| Secondly, its color is white or nearly so, and 
do not blame me when I say that this can never | gives light and shade with more clearness and 
be. Even if I were free, it could not be. I delicacy than any other color. The perfectly 
should have to take you to my home, and my | white marbles are not the most desirable, since 
friends would not think it right, and would the whiteness is too cold and glaring. Those 
treat you as I could not bear to have my wife | having a soft, pearly tint, or those of yellowish 
treated. No, Alyuna, my good little girl, I feel | or creamy color are preferred. 
honored by your offer, believe that, and appre-| Another fine quality in marble is that it is 
ciate your confidence in me, but—it can never | slightly translucent, and at the same time capa- 
be.” ; ble of a fine polish, and therefore well adapted 

I waited, breathless, to hear the reply. But/| to represent the beautiful texture of flesh. 
none came. But there are also objections to the use of 

I saw her glide down the steps into the moon- | marble for statuary. It discolors with exposure 
light. I thought with the motion one smothered | to the weather, and it is a curious fact that these 
sob escaped, but I never knew. Slowly, like | discolorations, when examined with the micro- 
one bowed in spirit, the beautiful creature | scope, prove to be the growth of a species of 
moved on in the bright moonlight, and presently lichen. The marble is also prone to crack with 
she was gone. age and expose, 
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Care must also be exercised by the sculptor, 
for the molecular attraction that constitutes the 
strength of the stone is diminished by the con- 
stant blows of the mallet. So the sculptor must 
occasionally permit his work to rest, as this loss 
of strength or tenacity has been found to be only 
temporary. 

Very delicate details cannot be worked out in 
marble, owing to its fragile character. To over- 
come this difficulty, and at the same time get a 
material that would endure age and exposure to 
the weather, the use of bronze was discovered. 

sistas ceili 
For the Companion. 
FAIRY TOP MANSE. 
By Mary A. Denison. 
A MystTerRY.—CHAPTER V. 

That part of the building in which we pursued 
our studies was of more ancient date than the 
rest. It had been avery old house, with long 


rooms and low ceilings, which Mrs. Bradcock , 


had caused to be thrown into one with her more 
modern house. The recitation rooms led from 
the school proper, and were fitted up with mod- 
ern and useful appliances. 

Each pupil had a desk of her own. 

Belle Scott sat next to me, and had sucha 
way of looking at me with her dim gray eyes, as 
if she saw through and beyond me, that some- 
times I felt as in the presence of something un- 
canny. 

Anne Loraine had already asked me if I was 
of the Winfleets, of Dartmouth, England, and 
when I told her I was, she asked me if I knew 
the founder of the family was an earl, at which I 
laughed, and told her I had heard so, Then she 
favored me with the recital of her own lineage. 

Myrtle Braddock, though only eighteen, was 
teacher of botany and history. A sweet, calm 
presence, she glided among us, always making 
me conscious that she was far above me in the 
sphere both of knowledge and genius, although 
I was only a few months her junior. There was 
one more senior, a pale, spiritless-looking girl of 
sixteen, who seemed to hate the very sight of a 
book. She was continually employed in arrang- 
ing and re-arranging her desk. 

“I like physiology, surgery, anatomy, but I 
hate everything else,” she said to me one day, 
“and I can’t help it. Everybody says at home 
that it is unladylike, though I am sure Mrs. 
Braddock would willingly ground me in those 
studies; but papa says no, I sha’n’t even open 
the books. If there’s ever another war, mind, 
I’m going for a nurse, if I have to run away.”’ 

I pitied this girl, for her parents were mani- 
festly fighting against nature. 

Minnie Braddock sat at a right angle from 
me, near the large, old-fashioned window, and 
facing me. Of mornings the sun came in and 
seemed to fall caressingly on her fair head. At 
such times there was a kind of unearthly beauty 
in her face; the earnest, loving, laughing blue 
eyes were very lovely. I could not keep my 
glances from her. Some way, she appeared to 
be very fond of me. I seldom returned her 
pretty little advances, but she seemed content if 
she received only a word or smile. 

She came to my desk with a few exquisite 
flowers in her hand, 

“Please open the lid,’’ she said; and as I did, 
deposited the flowers, and along with them a 
folded paper. Iwas curious to read it as soon 
as possible. It was an acrostic on my name, as 
sweet, and loving, and tender, as ever poet 
penned. 

There was a rustling noise at my elbow. I 
looked up. Miss Doyle’s eyes, two flames, kin- 
dled by some masterful emotion, were fixed up- 
on me. 

“Aha! she has written you at last! I thought 
she would!”’ and the voice was restrained but 
passionate, I looked up in real alarm, ‘She 
has told you at last! 

“Has she not written you?” asked Miss Doyle, 
imperiously, as I was still speechless. 

“Miss Minnie? Yes.” 

**And something about me?” 

“About you? Not a line;” 


and I threw the 











!me. She still held it, however, one of her priv- 
 ileges to bring my letters to me, as she still con- 
| tinued to dress my hair, and “fix me,’ as she 
called it. 
Sooty had not been without her experiences. 
Telemachus, the spotlessly-attired porter, or, as 
{he called himself, butler, was a prodigy. Not 
only could he help the old cook, his mother, in 
her culinary duties, and make puffs, pie-crust 
and Charlotte-russe to perfection, but he be- 
| longed to a glee-club, exhorted in church, was a 
| rather good scholar, and could read readily in 
Latin. His former instructor had been an emi- 
nent physician, whose pleasure it had been to 
help Telemachus along in his studies. Never 
| had Sooty imagined such a character. She 
| would have talked of him by the hour if I had 
allowed it. 
| “Why, mistis, I done b’lieve he knows more 
dan Mistis Grabub’’—as she still persisted in 
| calling Mrs. Braddock—“herself.”” 
But worse than this, or better, as I think now, 
he put ambitious notions into Sooty’s black 
| head, and she became infected with the atmos- 
| phere of the place. She came to me half-wild 
| thas night to bring me a letter from home, and 
|inform me that Miss Minnie had promised to 
teach her to write, and that Telly, as they called 
the sable scholar, said she could learn Latin just 
as well as he could, and some day know every- 
thing. Miss Minnie was an angel, and Telema- 
chus the wonder of the world to her. 

liked Sooty, but only as we Virginians like an 
inferior caste. It is said that we valued our 
slaves as property,—as horses, houses, land,—- 
but I deny that imputation. What! think of 
Sooty, with her deep love for me, of Sickles, the 
grand old house servant, who had held my father 
in his arms, of Moxie, my own cherished nurse, 
as I thought of the inmates of the stable or the 
pen? Never! I venerated Sickles. He was a 
true Christian; and I had always gone to Moxie 
with little and great griefs and troubles as I 
would go to my mother. There were others of 
our old family slaves that I loved with an affec- 
tion that sometimes moistens my eyes now at 
thought of them. 

No, no; they shall not say, and I will not al- 
low the idea to go forth through my pen, that 
we liked those who were good and faithful 
among us only as goods and chattels. There 
were Southern men without souls, perhaps, who 
did, but no true, high-souled Virginian. 

Sooty left me with my letter. It was a long 
one, brimful of news, like all Dart’s dear letters. 
There were praises of Douglas. These I hurried 
over, almost angrily. Miss Doyle had left a 
sting in the words she used in reference to him. 
Old Sickles had taken such care of the sickly 
calf that it was grown into a splendid little cow, 
and Moxie was rejoicing over the smokeless fire- 
places. They had imported a furnace and stoves 
from New York, fenced in a hundred acres, built 
two or three sheds, and were laying out work 
‘on a great scale for future operations. I had 
| searcely finished when Sooty made her appear- 
ance again in a great fright. It seems I had re- 
quested her to get a shawl I had left over my 
seat in the school-room, but I had forgotten it, 
}and it was recalled to her mind in passing the 
| school-room. 

She had opened the door, and then flown back 
| to me with the news that a ghost was in there, 

all in white, with a bright light round her head. 
| * At your desk, too, Miss Regie!’’ and the girl 
| began to sob that there was sure to be a death 
jin the family soon. , 

I said nothing, but went across the hall to the 
school-room. As I opened the door, something 
all in white did start back and glide with a 
strange, spirit-like motion down the long room, 

I distinctly saw it going through the slant, 
| Silvery moon-rays, but, saving the presence was 
| tall, and white from head to foot, I could discover 
nothing more, I turned away with a singular 














lighted stairs to her own regions. 


The next morning I mentioned the matter to 
She turned away her head, but not 
before I sawthe beautiful contour of her face 


Miss Doyle. 


paper down and shut my desk, with a mingled | flushed to the neck. 


feeling of pain and scorn. 
pretty poetry addressed to me,”’ T added. 


“There, how foolish I have been!” and her 
‘Do 
And 
I feared they suspected I had a note from mon-; but to no purpose. 


voice and manner changed as by magic. 
you know Iam so jealous, so—so exacting! 


sieur. 
me,” 
“You know you need not ask that of me,’ 


Don’t think me silly. 


said, still uncertain what her manner could have | 
meant, still a little hurt, and yet fascinated by | of a woman,” T said, steadily, “But Iam sure it 
At that moment | was no ghost.” 


her changed voice and smile. 


“It was only a bit of 


“You didn’t know, then, that the old school- 


room part of the house is haunted?” she said, 
with a light laugh. 


lives, 


| 
} : . 
| Madame has tried to scold them out of it, 


Madame Braddock appeared and called us to | Her face was natural again. 


recitation in one of the side rooms. 


“Who could it have been? No one sleeps in 


Sooty was oftener busy down stairs than with , that part of the house.” 


thrill and shiver, and Sooty flew down the well- 


“Oh, yes, the servants of 
the house wouldn't go there at night for their 


A very miserly, cruel old 
Please forgive | Quaker owned the premises, and there was some 
| dreadful trouble about his daughter, who died 
I | there.” 
“The person I saw there had the appearance 


She turned round towards me. 


“Some one at my desk, with alight of some! 
kind,”’ was my reply. 
“Probably some of madame’s family, then, on 
a reconnoitering tour.”’ 
“Tt was no ghost,”’ I repeated. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 


For the Companion. 


THE GHOSTS OF THE OLD BILDRIC 
FARM. 

John Holloway was so fond of having ‘‘a good | 

time,’’ that he would often walk miles in the | 

show to engage in the game of battledore and | 

shuttle-cock, to pop corn, to play “hide and | 

seek’’ round stables and corn-cribs, or to join in 

anything which his father called “a hurrah.’’ 

He was a kind-hearted, good-natured fellow, | 

whose only danger lay in getting into mischief 

through this love of fun. 

You may be sure he was not very well pleased, 

one evening, when two or three of his sisters’ 

playmates had come to the farm-house to make 

molasses candy, to see the door open, and to 

hear their lazy neighbor, Tobias Lake, say to his 

mother,— 

‘My baby’s sick, and I want your Tom to go 

to the village for the doctor.” 

Some boys would have said, ‘Go yourself;’’ 

but Tom only looked back sadly, as his mother 

said, cheerily,— 

“You can go and be back in an hour.” 

‘An hour is so much time at a candy-pull!”’ 

thought poor Tom. 

Ina few moments he was running and whis- 

tling past the old Bildric farm,—boys always 

whistled very cheerily as they passed along there 

at night,—when the moon suddenly sailed forth 

from under a black cloud. 

He saw the old house in the distance, with its 

bare windows and shattered chimneys staring 
through the rank foliage. 
Several superstitious persons in L. affirmed 
that half-a-dozen generations of the vanished 
Bildrics still gathered at the old homestead to 
talk over past days, and to warm themselves by 
the ghostly fires that gleamed in the half-fallen 
fireplaces. 

Tom was just thinking of the stories he had 
heard, and wondering if there were ever any 
Bildric boys, and if so, what they did down in 
that lonely place to “have a good time’’ and to 
get fun, when he was startled by seeing a tall, 
lank man, and a small woman dressed in white, 
moving silently on over the pasture towards th 
great bleak homestead. : 

Tom stood and looked after the fading figures, 
ashamed to admit, even to himself, that he saw 
them, for still he believed them an illusion. The 
blood flew back to his heart as he watched them 
in the distance slowly mount the embankment 
before the old house, and pass through a line of 
tall poplars, and disappear as if they had gone 
into the house. 

Tom first thought of making a rapid flight 
homeward, but he was ashamed to tell his rea- 
son for not sending the doctor to Jim Lake’s, 
and he sat down on the stone wall to regain his 
courage and his strength. 

It might have been five minutes after that, 
when, rising to go on, he turned to catch another 
hasty glimpse at the place, when he was horror- 
stricken to see a bright light gleaming from the 
windows of the very room where the ghosts of 
the Bildrics were said to have gathered on the 
anniversaries of ancient weddings and fune- 
rals. 

Then—who could blame him? for he was only 
a boy of fourteen—he flew, as if he, like Mer- 
cury, had winged feet, and never looked behind 
him till he stood, hot and panting, before Dr. 
Elswell. 

After delivering his message, he asked,— 

“Can I ride back with you, doctor?” 

“Td be glad of your company, my boy,” re- 
plied the old man, “but I can’t be at Lake's till 
after midnight. I must first see a very sick man 
at the mills.” 

Tom then went to the house of a schoolmate, 
and invited him to go and pass the night with 
him, promising that they would “have some 
fun.” 

Once fairly on the road, Tom whispered his 
awful secret to his older and less credulous 
friend. 

“Oh, phoo!’’ cried Harry Winslow, “TI 
wouldn’t believe in a ghost if I saw one my- 
self. I'll tell you who they are, Tommy. They 
are tramps! Grandma says that when she was 


doors on their hinges, tramps used to go in 
there for shelter often.’’ 


young, while the windows were whole, and the | 


up there and see who they are, and have some 


! fun with ’em.”’ 


The word ‘‘fun’’ had a magic power over Tom, 
and he at once forgot his fears in the prospect of 
having ‘‘a good time’ under the protection of 
“the big fellows.” 

In half an hour, four stout boys, not one of 
whom would have teased a child, or thrown a 
stone at a frog, were creeping noiselessly up the 
rugged embankment towards the old house. In 
another moment they stood at the sides of the 
broken windows, peering in at a strange sight. 

The house was a worthless ruin without and 
within. Two or three rickety flag - bottomed 
chairs, and blocks, barrels and keg, had been 
taken in by boys who went there for play; but 
nothing else was there save an old set of kitchen 
“dressers,” or open closets, too bulky and too 
useless to tempt any one to remove them. 
Before a few smouldering brands, and leaning 
against the mantelpiece with her hand, was a 
woman, as motionless as if carved in mar)le, 
“Tramp!” whispered one of the boys. 

‘No, crazy!’’ said another. 

“A ghost!’? whispered poor Tom. 
don’t cast any shadow!” 

“That’s because there isn’t blaze enough,” 
said Harry. ‘‘You have to have a light before 
you can have a shadow.”’ 

“Let’s put a match under the shingles here, 
and burn the old house, and see what she'll do. 
Where’s the old chap you saw, Tom?” 

“You sha’n’t touch a match. It would be 
horrid to frighten her here all alone,”’ said Ralph 
Thorn. ‘‘Let’s go and see if we can find the old 
man.”’ 

They all crept noiselessly round to the other 
side of the house. Harry peeping in at a win- 
dow through which the moon was shining, 
stepped back with awe, and said,- 

‘Look in there, boys!” 

One by one they peeped in and then drew back. 

They had seen an old man, with uncovered 
head, bowing as if weeping, in the desolation of 
that deserted homestead. They were awed for 
a moment, but the boy-spirit of fun broke out, 
and Walter Graves, setting up a wild whoop, 
the rest all ran down the hill after him, lest they 
might be seen by these sad and solitary persons, 
and despised by them for their rudeness. 

At the entrance to the road, the boys parted, 
all feeling ashamed of their conduct. 

When Tom went into the house with Harry, 
he asked, “Who are the Bildrics, father, and 
where are they all now?” 

“They were one of the best and richest fami- 
lies in this county, Tom, in my grandfather's 
day. But you will see where they all are now 
if you will go into the west corner of the old 
burying-ground. Ihave heard it said that there 
is not one of the name left in the State.”’ 

‘‘Who owns the farm, then?” 

‘A person by the name of Wollcott, a descend- 
ant of old Squire Bildric. I don’t know where 
he lives, nor anything about him, only that he 
does not want the place sold for the taxes, and 
so sends a small assessment on every year—l 
think from Pennsylvania.”’ 

Then the boys told the strange story; and 
when they came to the effort one of them had 
made to get fun out of the forlorn strangers, 
Tom’s mother could not keep back her tears. 

“O boys,”’ she said, ‘“‘some great sorrow must 
have driven that man and woman to seek shelter 
in such a place as that! We who have pleasant 
homes little know what it is to be homeless. I 
cannot tell you how unhappy it makes me to 
know that my boy, in his love of fun, should 
have added a pang to what they have already to 
endure.” 

The very next morning, Mrs. Holloway rode 
over to the old Bildric place, with a pat of but- 
ter, a can of cream, a loaf of bread, and some 
cold ham, She also took two new comforters, 
wondering how the poor, friendless creatures 
could have passed the night in that desolate place. 

She there found a respectable-looking old man, 
and a woman not nearly as old, trying to make 
a fire of the poor materials they could find about 
the place. 

The strangers were pleasant and grateful, but 
declined to explain their reason for coming t 
this miserable refuge, farther than to say the 
place belonged to them, and that as it was nece* 
sary for them just now to go to some very quiet 
spot, they intended to make some of the rooms 
comfortable, if they could do so. 

The old man seemed melancholy and taciturn; 
but the lady—for such she was—appeared cor 
dial and polite. : 

By many acts of kindness, not the least 0! 
which was aiding them to repair the house, 


“See, sue 





“These were no tramps, Harry,” said Tom, 
solemnly. 
“Well, then, Pll tell you what we'll do. We'll 





no back for Ralph and Walter, and we'll: all go 


Tom’s parents gained the confidence of the 
strangers, and learned the trouble which had in- 
duced them to take up their ahode in this pom 
place. 
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OCT. 5, 1876. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The two were brother and sister, and were 
grandchildren of the prosperous old squire whose 
flocks and herds once covered these now barren 
plains and meadows. In their childhood they 
had visited this place, and it had ever since been | 
as a picture of fairy-land intheir memory. And | 
when it went to decay, through the ravages of | 
time and for want of a regular occupant, Mr. 
Wollcott, who had inherited it, chose to keep it, 
out of love for the memory of his mother, who 
had lived and played here in her early child- 
hood; and thus he had always paid the small 
taxes, although never expecting to visit it again. 

Mr. Wollcott—so his sister told Mrs. Holloway 
—was a man of considerable property, with only 
two heirs beside himself. These were the sons 
of a brother who long ago died poor. Mr. Woll- 
cott had sent them to college and to Europe, and 
had showered every indulgence on them. But 
not being young men of principle, they had 
grown impatient to have all his money in their 
own hands. They had asked for “‘their share’’ 
at once, and being refused, had resolved to get 
it by fair means or foul. 

The lady admitted that her brother was mel- 
ancholy and somewhat eccentric, but assured | 
her friends that he was of sound judgment, and 
perfectly competent to manage and to dispose of 
his estate. 

A few days before their coming to L., she 
learned that her nephews, with the aid of a ras- 
cally lawyer, were all prepared to take oath that 
her brother was insane, and that it was not safe 
to have him at large. Their plans were all laid 
tohave him confined in an insane asylum; so 
that should he, from their ill-treatment of him, 
will his money to some charitable object, they 
might prove that he, being insane, was not com- 
petent to make a will. 

To avoid this arrest, and perhaps incarcera- 
tion, the two had privately secreted their valua- | 
ble papers, locked their house, and come here, 
where the unkind relatives would least expect 
tofind them. The timid old man trembled at 
the thought of their persecution, and chose to 
flee from it rather than to brave and put it down. 

He and his faithful sister were invited to Mr. 
Holloway’s till the best half of their house could 
be repaired, and a few articles of furniture put 
in for their comfort. Very little was said about 
them, and the neighbors settled down to the be- 
lief that they were odd old persons, who, from a 
veneration for the home of their fathers, had 
taken a freak to come there for the season. 

The pastor of the church and one or two other 
intelligent gentlemen of the place, aided the old 
man to arrange his affairs in a way to secure his 
personal safety. 

He then made a new will, leaving the bulk of 
his property, after his sister’s death, to benevo- 
lent objects, and yet giving the heartless neph- 
ews enough to set them up in some honorable 
business. 





slic ee 
For the Companion, 


SKIRMISH WITH THE LABRADOR 
“EGGERS.” 


During the past season, a party of young Ameri- 
cans hired a schooner at one of the lumbering vil- 
lages on the River St. Lawrence, below Quebec, and 
made a cruise out into the Gulf and along the coast 
of Labrador. Several of the party were amateur 
naturalists as well as amateur sailors. 

Their object was to visit the haunts of the sea- 
fowl, which in vast numbers make their breeding- 
places along the rocky cliffs and islets of that wild 
coast. 

While there, they met with a disagreeable adven- 
ture, the particulars of which it may be well for 
tourists intending to visit Labrador to be informed. 

Fifteen or twenty miles to the north-east of Cape 
Whittle there is a group of craggy islets lying from 
five to seven miles off the main land, which seem to 
be the chosen habitat of ducks, geese, brant, and 
other wild fowl. 

The outermost islands of the group are mere bar- 
ren reefs, or wave-worn rocks. The inner islands, 
however, are large and quite picturesque, with their 
precipitous sides, and their summits glowing in the 
brief summer in wild beauty. Their surface is cov- 
ered, ankle deep, with beds of green and yellow 
loss, spotted with spangles of vermilion and pink. 

The luxuriant mosses which lie in the cradle-like 
hollows and miniature ravines that here and there 
lead down to the sea, are sprinkled with a profusion 
of wild flowers, red, yellow, blue andiris hued. For 
a few weeks each year these bleak spots are fra- 
grant with an odor so delicate that one might sup- 
_— each little islet to be a sort of summer fairy- 

nd. 

It was in a little cove on the shoreward or north- 
ern side of one of these rugged, picturesque islands 
that our young friends anchoreé heir schooner one 
beantiful evening in July. 

At the foot of the crags which walled in the cove 
on the south and south-east, there was a beach of 
coarse black shingle, strewn with driftwood washed 
from the mainland. 

So delightful was the evening that the party land- 


A grand dinner, or rather supper, was prepared, | and with their heavy boots break the eggsinevery! Of course we discussed among ourselves the in- 
| formation we had received, and decided to keepa 


and till near midnight this wild shore resounded 
with songs and laughter. 

On entering the cove the previous afternoon, they 
had seen a boat’s crew of five or six men going round 
a point of the island to the eastward, but had sup- 


| posed them to be from some one of the fishing 


schooners engaged in catching cod hereabouts. | 

For the fishermen often land to shoot water-fowl | 
and get eggs. | 

Not one of the young Americans had supposed 
that they were not alone that night; much less did 
they think that they were in the hands of a band of 
outlawed and desperate characters. 

The nights are short in Labrador during the sum- 
mer season. By three o’clock in the morning it was 
daylight. Some of the party of young folks were 
turning out, and some were taking coffee about their 
fire, preparatory to scaling the crags. Suddenly and 
most unexpectedly they were attacked by a volley 
of stones, as large as a man’s fist which whizzed 
past their cars. These had been thrown down from 
the cliff which overhung their camping-ground. 

At first they were inclined to think this merely a | 
rough sort of play indulged in by some fishermen | 
who had landed early on the island. Running back 
from under the cliffs, they glanced up and around, 
but no one was in sight. 

“Shore ho! Who’s there? What are you doing 
there ?’’ they hailed. 

No answer came to them. Still believing it a 
joke, two or three of the party picked up pebbles 
and threw them high up over the crags, as a return 
salute. To their great surprise and terror, a dozen 
orso of rough-looking men showed themselves at 
the top of the rocks, and, uttering horrible oaths 
and threats, fired a number of guns, the shots and 
slugs from which fell thickly about. 

Our friends, somewhat panic-stricken, beat a 
hasty retreat. Getting into their boat with great 
nimbleness, they pulled off to their vessel, which 
lay out a hundred yards or more from the beach. 
Meanwhile, the crew on the rocks kept up a lively 
fire of shot and stones. A number of shots struck 
the water close about the boat. And their hoots, 
jeering laughter and oaths, were particularly aggra- 
vating to the ousted party. 

Feeling outraged and insulted, our friends were 
no sooner aboard their schooner than, with more 
zeal than discretion, they began a respond with their 
rifles and long-range fowling-pieces. The little bay 
echoed to a hot fusilade; and so well put were the 
bullets of our young countrymen that before many 
minutes, the gang on the crags ran or skulked out of 
sight. 

But now that their blood was up, the young Amer- 
icans were not to be easily appeased. Having shown 
the superiority of Yankee guns, they determined to 
land, climb up the rocks and hunt out the “‘assas- 
sins’? who had ambuscaded an unsuspecting and 
peaceful party of “scientific’’ tourists. 

Not content with beating off the enemy, these 
warlike young naturalists were resolved to teach 
them a lesson, such as they would not soon forget. 
But before this doughty enterprise could be put into 
execution, some one espied a large weather-beaten 
schooner coming round the point of another island 
about two miles to the eastward. 

This craft might be a friend, or it might be the 
vessel from which the enemy on the island had been 
landed, 

Our friends took second thought, and came to the 
conclusion that they had better leave before the 
stranger came up. 

The wind was rather light, but sail was made, and 
the Moisie was worked out of the cove. Meantime, 
one of the party on the crags was seen ‘signalling 
the stranger with a flag, which looked to be ared 
flannel shirt. 

Ledges and reefs extended off from the northwest 
end of the island, so that a considerable offing had 
to be made to clear them. Before the Moisie could 
get the wind aft, and in the roadstead betwixt the 
islands and the main land, the suspicious schooner 
had approached within less than half a mile. 

What appeared through a glass to be a very large 
blunderbuss was discharged at them several times. 
The young American crew replied animatedly with 
their rifles, but probably at such a distance inflicted 
no very serious damage. 

The Moisie being much the fastest sailor, the bel- 
ligerents did not come to close quarters. 

On their return, our fellow-citizens naturally 
made inquiries as to whether pirates were known to 
infest that part of the world. They were told that 
they had probably fallen in with a party of the 
“Eggers,’’ so called, who, either rightfully or wrong- 
fully, claim authority over the islands to the nerth- 
east of Cape Whittle. 

It is said that as many as a score of vessels are en- 
gaged in this egg traffic; ana that their crews work 
together, and, if necessary, band together, to drive 
off all intruders. 

Their business is to collect the eggs of the millions 
of sea-fowl which breed there, and carry them to 
market at St. John’s, Halifax, and even so far as 
Boston. The business has been declared illegal, and 
the “Eggers”? denounced as outlaws, but without 
much effect, it would seem, for they still maintain 
their will over these islands. 

Fights have repeatedly taken place between the 
“Eggers” and the fishermen. The “Eggers” all 
carry arms, and it is said that they do not hesitate 
to shoot any intruder on their islands. 





From the accounts given, they are a very brutal 
and intemperate class of men. Each gang has its 
own egging ground. On landing on an island, the 





ed, erected a tent, and built camp-fires of the drift. 








nest they can find. 

Returning to their vessel, they spend a number of 
days in alternate drinking and sleeping. By this 
time the birds have laid one or two fresh eggs in 
each nest. Basket in hand, the robbers again go 
over the ground and gather all the eggs they can 
find, as these are known to be new and fresh. 

So soon as a vessel is loaded, she sails for her mar- 
ket city. 

And thus, through the season, one vessel after an- 


other, laden with fresh eggs, is dispatched, and the | 


market supplied—at the expense of the poor birds. 
It would seem that no honest or humane person 
would engage in so cruel a trade. 


~or- 
For the Companion. 
A TREACHEROUS INDIAN. 
By Samuel W. Cozzens, 


Klosen— or the hair rope—was a Mescallero 
Apache, who won the sobriquet by a deed of skill 
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very close watch upon Klosen, and if we discovered 
any signs of treachery, to punish him in a summary 
manner. 

We camped that night in the mountains, in a 
pretty little valley of about a dozen acres of mead- 
ow, through which ran a stream of clear cold 
water. We were surrounded by lofty granite peaks, 

| whose sides were covered by a dense growth of pine 

| and spruce. 

| After supper, we decided to so dispose of our- 
selves during the night that it would be impossible 

| for Klosen to absent himself from camp, even if he 

were disposed to do so, 

We spent the evening sitting around the camp- 
| fire, enjoying the beauties of the night. All agreed 
| not to retire until the moon should disappear behind 

a certain peak of the mountain that loomed far 
| above us. 

Klosen wrapped himself in his blanket, and lay 

|} down upon the ground, close by and within plain 


| sight of us. We told stories and speculated as to 





and bravery done while his tribe was engaged in a | the day’s journey on the morrow. Presently, one of 
battle with the Comanches, near the Pecos River in | the party who had walked out to see if our animals 


New Mexico. 
pended his last arrow. 
the bravest of the foe. 


head and shoulders of the warrior, the Apache, by 
a dexterous movement of his pony, pulled the Co- 
manche from his saddle, throwing him headlong to 


arms, he then continued the fight, and contributed 
largely to the success won by his tribe. This act 
was what caused his tribe to giye him the name of 
Klosen. 

He was tall and straight as an arrow, with a lithe, 
sinewy form, and an eye like an eagle’s. Physically 
he was as fine a specimen of an Indian as one would 
see in the entire territory. He bore the reputation 
of being a shrewd but remarkably honest Indian, 
among the few Americans who had been brought 
into contact with him. 

I had met him several times in my journeyings 
through the territory, and had uniformly treated 
him with kindness. Once I presented him with a 
pair of bright red blankets in exchange for an ante- 
lope that he brought into camp. At other times, I 
had given him tobacco and small articles of which 
Indians are very fond. These attentions so much 
pleased Klosen that we became good friends. 

I spoke Spanish indifferently well, and so did 
Klosen, but I was so far able to understand him that 
I learned from him many of the peculiar habits and 
customs of his tribe. 

Noticing one day that in speaking of one of the 
chiefs who had recently died, he used the words 
“gone afar,” I said, “He is dead, is he not?” He 
replied, “ Yah ik te,”—he is wanting, or is not here. 

I could never induce him to speak of death in any 
other words, owing to the superstitious fear that the 
entire tribe entertain in regard to that matter. 

The incident I am about to relate is perhaps as 
good an illustration of the Apache character as one 
could find. These Indians are all treacherous, cruel 
and vindictive. They know nothing of the meaning 
of the word friendship, and only recognize it so far 
as it ministers to their revenge or love of gain. 

I once started from Fort Bliss with some friends 
for the purpose of visiting the Stephenson silver 
mines. Hearing that Klosen was in the vicinity, I 
sent a runner out to bring him in, that he might act 
as guide to the party. He came promptly, and, up- 
on being informed of the object of our journey, 
manifested much contempt at the idea of our jour- 
neying so far to look at pesh lickoye, or white iron, 
as the Apaches call silver. If I would accompany 
him alone, he assured ine he would show me pesh 
klitso, or yellow iron (gold) in abundance. 

I had at that time, however, been resident in the 
territory long enough to understand the danger at- 
tending such an expedition, and respectfully de- 
clined his offer. 

The second night out from the fort we encamped 
near the base of the mountain. The following 
morning, rising much earlier than usual, I was much 
surprised to find Klosen absent fromcamp. Noone 
of the party could tell at what hour he had left, or 
for what cause he had gone away. While we were 
discussing the subject, some one called my attention 
to a faint column of light blue smoke ascending from 
a point high up the side of the mountain above us. 

“Tt’s an Apache signal,” said one; “perhaps it’s 
made by old Klosen. We must keep an eye on him.” 

No one attributed any importance to the signal. 
Just as we were finishing breakfast, Klosen was dis- 
covered coming into camp from the direction of the 
mountain. Then there was not a man who did not 
think that the Apache had made that smoke signal, 

Upon being questioned, he stoutly denied having 
done so, declaring that he had not even seen it. He 
admitted, however, that he had gone up the moun- 
tain to look over the plains, that he might see any 
parties who chanced to be crossing them. 

During the day, we met a party of Americans 
coming in from Fort Stanton in charge of an old 
Mexiean as guide. Upon mentioning to them the 
matter of the smoke seen in the morning, we were 
told that undoubtedly it meant treachery. 

We watched Klosen with the greatest care, but 
we could not discover the least appearance of de- 


to be taken with a view solely to our interests and 
welfare. 





| crew first go along the crags, driving up the birds, 


The fight was a desperate one, and Klosen had ex- 


ceit; on the contrary, every thought and act seemed | 


| were all right, returned, saying that he could not 
| find one in the valley. The next moment, we dis- 


Bethinking himself of his | covered that Klosen, whom we supposed to be lying 
reata, or hair lasso, he selected as his victim one of | asleep, had also disappeared, leaving his blanket so 


; arranged upon the ground as to represent exactly 


Casting the lasso with unerring accuracy over the | the appearance of a man asleep, with his blanket 


| wrapped about his head. 
| Inamoment every man was on the alert. Gpasp- 
| ing our rifles, we sallied forth to find the trail. We 


the ground, and dragged him along the rocky sur- | soon satisfied ourselves that in the darkness this was 


| 


face until he was dead. Taking his dead enemy’s | impossible, owing as much, perhaps, to our inex- 


perience as woodsmen as to the dim light cast by the 
| moon. 

| Nothing could be done until the morning, and we 
once more gathered about our camp-tfire to bewail 
| our stupidity as well as our hard luck. While thus 
| engaged, a noise was heard upon the side of the 
| mountain, and a few minutes later, Klosen appeared, 
| leading our animals. 

We welcomed him with a shout of joy. Gladly 
| did we receive his statement that four or tive of his 
| tribe had visited our camp, and were making way 


| with the animals, when he discovered the theft and 
' 








quietly left us to overtake and bring them back. 

Of course all doubt as to Klosen’s honesty and in- 
tegrity vanished at this explanation of his conduct. 
We who, a few moments before, were ready to shoot 
him upon sight, were now equally ready to praise 
him. 

We joyfully and without question accepted his as- 
surance that we should be no more molested by Ind- 
ians, and settled down into careless security. 

We made our camp the next night in the moun- 
tains in company with a party of seven, whom we 
had overtaken during the day. We informed our 
new friends how nobly Klosen had behaved towards 
us in overtaking and bringing back our animals, 
For some reason, they did not seem to appreciate the 
fact as fully as we did. 

The reason was soon given by one of the party, a 
long, lean, hard-featured Yankee, named Jim Horn, 
who remarked,— 

“Yer don’t s’pose, stranger, he stole ’em hisself, 
and fetched ’em back agin, just to gain confidence, 
like, hey ?”’ 

Every one of our party indignantly denied this 
imputation. 

But Jim only remarked, “I never ’ve seed the 
born ’Pache yet I’d be willin’ to vouch fer, except 
it was for treachery, an’ that’s their nateral state. 
Howsoever, mebbe he’s a white crow, but he looks 
as black as any other ter me.” 

Evening came, and, seated around our camp-fire, 
we spent the hours in telling stories, and enjoying 
the society of the new-comers, with a zest only to be 
experienced upon the plains. Suddenly one of the 
party said, “Where are the mules?” We all started 
to our feet. Not an animal was to be seen. Klosen 
had also disappeared, nor was Jim Horn to be found. 

While we were discussing the strange circum- 
stance, and speculating upon the cause, a single shot 
from a rifle was heard in the mountain, and a few 
minutes afterwards the mules, with Jim’s old white 
mare at their head, came into camp, soon followed 
by Horn himself, rifle in hand. 

“Where ’ve you ben, Jim?” was asked by a dozen 
voices at the same time. 

“Bin? Why, bin arter the mules, of course.” 

“Did you see Klosen anywhere?” I asked, 

“Yes; he’s a-lyin’ up there just where he 
dropped,” éaid Jim, patting the rifle that lay in the 
hollow of his arm. 

“Dropped? Jim, what do you mean?” 

“Why, just this: I was a-lyin’ there, never think- 
in’ of the Injun, or anything much, when I heard 
the bell on Nance, my old mare, kinder stop, and 
putty soon I see her slowly makin’ for the woods. 

“So I picked up my rifle and followed on. She 
acted so mighty queer, I kinder thought some one 
had got hold of her, and waited to see who ’twas, 
The critters, one after the other, kept a-follerin’ the 
old mare, as mules always will, and putty soon I 
seed the Injun a-leadin’ the mare. : 

“I knowed well enough he wa’n’t leadin’ her for 
no good, for he led her right out on our trail. The 
mules all follered on slow, an’ I follered them till I 
was sure that he meant to take the critters off, and 
then I fired. 

“Old Nance knew the crack of my rifle, and 
stopped right short. I went up and turned her 
back, and ther’s yer mules.” 

In the morning two of the party went out and 

found the Indian’s body and buried it, lest his death 
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should be discovered by his tribe, and revenge 
sought, before we had accomplished our trip. 
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SUN-SPOTS. 


Our earth belongs to a group of celestial bod- 
ies, called the solar system. Of this system the 
sun is the centre. He is our chief, our source of 
light and heat, and the support of life and veg- 
etation. His light, as it comes to us, is equal to 
that of six hundred thousand full moons, al- 
though he is ninety-one and one-half millions of 
miles from us. 





DARK 
NUCLEUS 





HERSCHEL’S THEORY OF SUN-SPOTS. 
aa, the photosphere; 6b, the cloud envelope; A, spot with 


nucleus and penumbra; B, spot without penumbra; 
¢, penumbra without nucleus, 


That is a distance rather beyond the power of 
our imagination to comprehend, but I will try to 
illustrate it by the statement that an express 
train going at the rate of thirty miles an hour 
would be nearly three hundred and forty-seven 
years in making the journey. 

The sun is a million and a half times larger 
than the earth, and its diameter is 852,900 miles. 
The naked eye cannot bear the sun’s brightness, 
and the use of the telescope would be dangerous 
if it were not for the precaution of colored glass- 
es to shield the eye, 

Galileo, one of the early astronomers, ‘‘from 
viewing the sun so often without the dark glasses 
so commonly employed, lost his eyesight.” 

If we examine the bright sun with a telescope, 
we see that it is not altogether bright, but its 
dise is sprinkled with irregular black spots of 
different shapes and sizes. Indeed, it is rarely 
seen without spots, there being often from two 
to seventy or more. 

These spots were noticed as long ago as 807 
A. D., but nothing was known of their real ap- 
pearance until the telescope was invented in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. After this 
they were attentively studied by astronomers. 

Father Scheiner, a German Jesuit, was not al- 
lowed by his superior to publish the result of his 
studies. “I have,” said his superior, “read 
Aristotle's writings from end to end many times, 
and I can assure you that I have nowhere found 
in them anything similar to what you mention. 
Go, my son, tranquillize yourself; be assured 
that what you take for spots in the sun are the 
faults of your glasses or your eyes.” 

It must be a difficult matter for the earnest 
astronomer to tranquillize his mind under such 
discouragements. 





SUN-SPOT SEEN BY NASMITH IN 1860. 


Sun-spots consist of a black centre or nucleus, 
called the wmbra, and a grayish envelope or 
border, called the penumbra. These again are 
surrounded by bright streaks, or patches of 
light, called facule. But they vary in appear- 
ance. 


| like those which produce whirlwinds and torna- 
| does on the earth. 
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covered that the sun turns on its axis in about | 
twenty-six days. 

These spots seem to cross the sun’s disc from 
east to west. They appear upon the eastern | 
edge, and slowly move across till they reach the 
western edge, when they disappear. This takes 
them about two weeks. After about two weeks 
more they reappear upon the eastern edge, and 
follow again the same path. 

The generally received opinion seems to be 
that the sun is an opaque body, surrounded by 
three cloud-like envelopes, each several thousand 
miles in thickness. 

The one nearest the sun is a cloudy atmos- 
phere, reflecting light, but giving out none. 

The second, called the photosphere, is lumi- 
nous, and the source of the sun’s light. 

The third is transparent, and surrounds the 
others. 

Sun-spots are supposed to be openings or rifts 
in these different envelopes. 

The black umbra is the body of the sun; the 
penumbra is the non-luminous atmosphere seen 
through an opening in the photosphere. 

The openings are supposed by Sir John Her- 
schel to be caused by changes of temperature | 





Sun-spots vary in number. 
Sometimes there are many, and again very few. 
Schwabe, a German astronomer, has discovered | 
that there is a regularity in this increase and | 
decrease, and that the period is about ten anda 
half years. 





A RA Bc 
SUN-SPOT SEEN BY SECCHI IN 1865. 

Another interesting fact is that when there 
are most sun-spots the beautiful Aurora Borealis 
is most frequently seen. ANNIE Moore, 
saan rata 


THE BULGARIANS. 

We have recently heard a great deal of the 
cruelties which the Turks have visited upon | 
thousands of the Bulgarians. Terrible stories | 
have come to us of whole families murdered, of | 
tortures inflicted upon innocent babes, and of | 
villages left solitary and desolate by their fleeing 
inhabitants. 

These atrocities have occurred because the 
poor Bulgarians have tried to free themselves 
from the tyranny and debasing rule of the Sul- 
tan; but many of those who have suffered from 
them have been innocent even of this offence. 

Who are these Bulgarians, and what sort of 
people are they? If you will look on the map of 
Turkey in Europe, you will see that Bulgaria is 
a long, narrow, irregular district, lying between 
the river Danube on the north, and the lofty and 
picturesque Balkan mountain range on the 
south; while on the west it borders on Servia, 
and on the east is washed by the waves of the 
Black Sea. 

You will observe that it is hilly in places, and 
that in every direction winding rivers flow 
through its territory. 

It is a beautiful and productive land, this Bul- 
garia. Broad, fertile plains rise gradually from 
the Danube to the mountains, and slope down to 
the shores of the Black Sea. Nature has blessed 
it, and it is too fair a country to be the sad scene 
of havoc and bloodshed. 

The Bulgarians are a simple, ignorant, good- 
humored, industrious and 





submissive race. 


They are slow and stolid, and strongly attached | 


to their homes and their farms. They could be 


marked features of the Jews who have gathered 


| in them. 


The descendants of the old Bulgarian race are 
called “rayahs.” They are for the most part 
farmers and shepherds, while in the towns they 
are mechanics. 

The Bulgarian villages are very curious and 
peculiar to the eyes of a stranger. There are 
usually thirty or forty huts clustered together, 
which are plastered with mud. Around each 
house is usually a high, singularly-built fence, 
which looks like a tall, ragged hedge. Within 
this the Bulgarian keeps his domestic animals,— 
his oxen, cow, pig and dog; and just by the hut 
may be seen a rude shed where the grain is 
stowed away. 

The huts, curiously enough, are mostly under- 
ground; little except the roof is seen above the 
soil. Inside them, however, there is an air of 
cosiness and comfort, and what is better than 
all, of exceeding neatness. 

The Bulgarians are of medium height, square- 


| ly-built, with coarse features, and rather dark in 
| complexion. 


The Tartars in the eastern part of 
the province are swarthy, with big black eyes 
and long hair and fierce-looking faces. 

The usual dress of the men is a loose open 
jacket, of a dark color, a vest of like material, 
and trowsers which are large and baggy as far 
as the knee, below which they fit tightly to the 
leg. A long sash is worn about the waist, and a 
round cap of sheepskin covers the head. 

The women almost always appear in a shirtand 
bodice, a cloth tunic, and long skirt. They have 
a broad belt about the waist, and a gaudily-col- 
ored apron in front. Their small red caps are 
often decorated with curious coins of various 
metals. 

The Bulgarians are, it is true, ignorant, and 
show but little ambition; yet they have many 
excellent qualities. They are noted for their 
simple honesty, the steadiness with which they 
work, and for their temperance and morality. 
This is more than can be said of some nations 
that are much more highly civilized. 
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TRUST. 


I cannot see with my small human sight, 

Why God should lead this way or that for me; 

I only know He saith, “Child, follow me.” 
But I can trust. 


I know not why my path should be at times 
So straightly hedged, so strangely barred before; 
I only know God could keep wide the door. 

But I can trust. 
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ENTHUSIASM OF SCIENTISTS. 

Science has its martyrs. The boundaries of 
its departments have been extended by the sac- 
rifice of the lives and fortunes of its professors. 
They have shown the self-denial that hesitates 
at no suffering, and a courage that ventures 
even unto death. It is not a mere figure of 
speech, but the rhetorical statement of a notori- 
ous fact, to say that many of the secrets of na- 
ture have been coaxed from her by libations of 
blood. The experiments of Humboldt, made to 
discover the nature of animal electricity, sup- 
port this rhetoric. 

Having become acquainted with the discover- 
ies of Galvani and Volta in animal electricity, 
Humboldt, then a young man, undertook a 
series of experiments in the same direction. 
The common subject then used for experiment- 
ing was a live frog. But Humboldt used his 
own body, causing thereby great pain, which he 
desired as the means of knowledge, and, what 
he did not desire, permanent derangement of 
his nervous system. 

The method in which the heroic young philo- 
sopher experimented upon himself was original. 
Two blisters having been made on his back, he 
lying flat on his stomach, they were cut open. 
The exposed nerves were connected with pieces 
of zinc and silver. So sharp was the pain that 
one muscle swelled considerably, and the quiv- 
ering sensation was felt along the spine to the 
base of the skull. He counted the throbbings, 
noticed carefully the striking phenomenon, all 
the time suffering from intense pain and the 
watery discharge from the galvanized wound, 





easily governed if their Turkish rulers could only 


treat them kindly, and let them pursue their | 


labor and lives in peace. 


They are a very mixed people. Of the whole 


which was so acrid as to burn where it ran down 
his back. These experiments he repeated again 
and again upon wounds in the hands, and once 
in the cavity left in the jaw by an extracted 


population, about a million and a half are Bul- | tooth. 
garians, and half a million are Turks. Besides | Once Humboldt nearly sacrificed his life in an 


Sometimes the nucleus is seen without a | these, in Eastern Bulgaria about one hundred | experiment to discover a way of saving miners 


' . 
penumbra, and again the nucleus is not seen at} thousand Tartars dwell; while nearly as many | from the danger created by explosions of fire- 
all, They constantly change in size, position | Circassians, who have wandered thither from | damps and other noxious gases. He had invent- 


and number. 
others last weeks without much change. 


Mr. Proctor mentions one which 


“had a 


| . : . 
mountains and hills in the west. 


Were you to travel through Bulgaria, you 


Some come and go in a day, while | beyond the Black Sea, are settled among the | ed fire lamps,— this was before the invention of 
| Davy’s safety lamps,—constructed to burn in 


the inflammable fire-damps without igniting it. 


breadth of more than 143,500 miles, so that! would find many wandering tribes of gypsies, | It was in testing these in an alum mine that he 
across it no less than eighteen globes as large as | with queer dresses and hats decked off with | came near losing his life. 


our earth might have been placed side by side.” | many colored ribbons; while in the towns you | 


A screen had been placed in one of the pas- 


Ly studying sun-spots, astronomers have dis-| would not fail to see at every turn the strongly-;| sages in the mine to shut off the impure air. 


In order to ascertain whether the flame of one 
of the lamps could be extinguished, Humboldt 
crept through a hole in the screen, some forty 
or fifty feet into the passage loaded with carbon- 
ic acid gas, fatal to life. He could not ignite 
paper, but his lamp burnt brightly. He placed 
it on the ground to observe its behavior in the 
lower stratum of air, when he suddenly sank 
down insensible. Two workmen, who were 
watching, rushed in and pulled him out by the 
feet. 

“f had the gratification,” writes Humboldt, 
“on regaining my senses, of seeing the lamp 
still burning.” : 
——————~e——__—_ 

DANGER OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
Boat-racing and foot-racing are quite popular in 
this country. Wrestling is working its way up to 
recognition under the name of a “Gracco-Roman 
contest.” There is much in a name. 

The boat-race or the foot-race would do little in- 
jury and some good, were they pursued in modera- 
tion, and kept free from the gambling mania. But 
Americans do nothing in moderation, and a taste for 
betting is easily acquired by a boat-man or a foot- 
racer. Besides, these sports demand a special train- 
ing and much time, two things which the ordinary 
American youth cannot give, without sacrificing 
something more valuable. 

To him time is not only money; it is the training 
period for the race of life. If he wastes or misuses 
it, he overweights himself for that race, which is of 
greater importance to him than all the foot-races or 
boat-races that have been lost and won since the 
Grecian games. 

But there is another consideration which the loy- 
ers of athletic sports should heed. It is the danger 
arising from the physical training which these sports, 
when they become competitive, demand. Dr, 
Richardson, a London physician, who has had 
much professional experience with men who have 
“trained,” affirms that “there is not in England a 
trained professional athlete, of the age of thirty-five, 
who has been ten years at his calling, who is not 
disabled.”” When he is at last defeated and finally 
retires from the river or the track, he soon dies, 
“The falling-off,”” continues Dr. Richardson, “which 
has been observed by patrons or admirers before 
actual failure, means, not want of skill, not stiffness 
of joint, but actual overworked, worn-out heart and 
blood-vessels; it means, in fact now, a race for life 
rather than a race for fame.” 

Dr. Richardson often admired the fine physique and 
the strength of muscle which training had brought 
these athletes. But his admiration was qualified by 
his knowledge that “the state of perfection arrived 
at was, at best, artificial, and was sustainable but for 
a short period.” The fine external development 
covered an internal and fatal evil. They soon died. 

Such statements from a physician, who has at- 
tended athletes and who is not hostile to athletic 
sports, when moderately indulged in, should be con- 
sidered by young men. The training may bring the 
muscles to a state that they are ready for instant, 
violent and sustained effort, but it may also develop 
the heart, that great involuntary muscle, out of all 
proportion to the rest ef the body. When the mus- 
cles lapse down to their ordinary tone, then the 
heart remains in its “trained” state, working at s 
rate greater than the body will endure, The result 
is that the athlete dies prematurely. 

“In my professional work,” writes Dr. Richard- 
son, “I have been in attendance on as many as seven 
men thus brought to incapacity before the middle 
term of their lives, who, by virtue of their fine or- 
ganizations, might, and in all human probability 
would, have lived toa vigorous old age under a sys 
tem of exercise less lawless against nature and less 
suicidal.” 

In athletics, as in all pursuits, American youth 
should temper their ambition and their highly ner- 
vous organization by heeding the inspired advice, 
“Let your moderation be known unto all men.” 
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HONEST BUT “NO LATINER.” 

One of the great names of Oxford University is 
that of Edward Pocock, the great Oriental scholar, 
who died in 1691. He translated the English Lit- 
urgy and an essay of Grotius on the “Truth of the 
Christian Religion” into Arabic; published some 
Arabic poetry with a Latin version, and aided in 
the preparation of that sumptuous work, the Euglish 
Polyglot Bible. 

Pocock, with all his learning, was a devoted cler- 
gyman. For a time he was rector of Childrey, 
parish made up of plain country folks, There it 
was his effort to be a simple, earnest preacher, and 
to instruct the villagers with all simplicity. 

It was the custom in those days for clergymen who 
were scholars, to interlard their sermons with classi- 
cal allusions and Greek and Latin quotations. Some 
of the published sermons of that period are a rivulct 
of English meandering through a meadow of Greek 
and Latin. The rustics, who could not understand 4 
word of the quotations, and very few words of the 
learned English, thought no man could be a scholar 
who did not thus preach. 

One of Pocock’s Oxford friends, passing through 
Childrey, asked one of the villagers who was the 
minister, and how the people liked him. The reply 
was,— 

“Our parson is one Mr. Pocock, a plain, honest 
man, but, master, he is no Latiner.” 

The anecdote recalls one about Gen Jackson. He 





was no scholar, but possessed of a rough, ready €l0- 
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quence that had much power over the masses. Ata 
political meeting in Tennessee, Jackson was about 
to conclude a speech, which the audience had heart- 
ily applauded, when a friend whispered to him, 
“Tip them some Latin, tip them some Latin.” “Z 
pluribus unum, E pluribus unum” (one from many, 
our national motto), cried the General, and sat 
down. The crowd shouted, “Good! good! good!’ 

It is a pity that there are a great many people who, 
like the rustics of Childrey, turn away from plain 
good sense, and applaud the sound of some “Lat- 
iner,” whom they do not understand. 


+e 


CAREFULNESS IN WRITING. 

The style of Lord Macaulay’s History of England 
is unequalled for directness and clearness and en- 
ergy. Children can understand it without effort, 
and sharp-witted critics can hardly detect a flaw in 
the construction of its sentences and paragraphs, 
Itseems to a readeras if he wrote without effort, 
and as if the charms of his style were the gift of na- 
ture rather than the product of art, so spontaneously 
do they appear to flow from his pen. It was the 
general opinion of his literary friends that he wrote 
with great rapidity, and made few corrections in his 
manuscripts. 

But his life, written by his nephew, corrects such 
false impressions. It teaches the lesson which 
everybody needs to learn, that no excellence of a 
high order is attained without painstaking and hard 
toil. Macaulay worked over his History as few law- 
yers work on their briefs, or ministers on their ser- 
mons. After making a rough draft, he filled it up 
with extreme care, writing only two printed pages a 
day, at his best. 

He never allowed a sentence to pass until it was 
as good as he could make it, and would often re- 
write paragraphs and whole chapters that he might 
gain even a slight improvement in arrangement or 
expression. After writing thus carefully, he cor- 
rected again remorselessly, and his manuscripts were 
covered with erasures. He paid equal attention to 
proof-sheets. “He could not rest until the lines 
were level te a hair’s breadth, and the punctuation 
correct to a comma; until every paragraph conclud- 
ed with a telling sentence, and every sentence flowed 
like running water.” 


2 
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COURTESY. 

“Honesty is the best policy.”” A boy or a man 
who is honest only because it pays, is at heart dis- 
honest. Yet God has so ordained matters in this 
world that honesty is as much a matter of interest 
as duty. Courtesyisaduty. But it pays to be cour- 
teous. It is our duty und our interest to entertain 
kindly feelings towards all, and to express them in 
a kindly way. That is the best definition of cour- 
tesy. 

The President of the New York Shoe and Leather 
Bank, Mr. Stout, is known for uniting business abil- 
ity with unfailing courtesy. He has a pleasant word 
for every one, even when driven by business. “One 
day,”’ says a correspondent, “a man came into the 
bank and opened an account. ‘I came here,’ he 
said, ‘not simply because I knew my money would 
be safe with you, but because you are always civil. 
I have been a depositor in Bank for many 
years. I went to-day toseethecashier. Iknew him 
when he had no society to boast of, and hardly 
enough money to pay for a dinner at a cheap restau- 
rant. I laid my hat on the desk, which I suppose I 
had no business todo. He waved his hand with an 
imperious air, and said, “Take that hat off!” I re- 
moved my hat, when he said, “Now I’ll hear what 
you have to say.” “I’ve nothing to say to you.” I 
went to the book-keeper, ordered my account made 
up, took the bank’s check for $42,000, and this I wish 
to deposit.’ ” 

Lundy Foot, a tobacconist, began business in Dub- 
lin in avery small shop. To every little girl who 
bought a half-penny worth of snuff, he was as cour- 
teous as if she were the first lady in the city. 
“Thank you, my dear,” he would say, neatly putting 
upthe snuff. “Call again if you please.” His cour- 
tesy made him popular, his business increased, and 
he died worth several millions of pounds. It pays 
to be courteous, and it don’t pay to be a boor. 
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RELIEVED. 

The mind, at times, is quite freakish. It often 
happens that an actor, on making his first appear- 
ance, is so confused by the appearance of the audi- 
ence as to be unable to uttera word. He has the 
“stage fright.””. Many hunters have been so dazed 
when, for the first time, seeing a deer bound past 
them, as to forget to shoot. Old hunters always 
warn apprentices against this “buck fever.” 
Dr. Guthrie was on one Sunday evening to preach 


in St. George’s church, Edinburgh, for a benevolent 


society. A large and fashionable congregation filled 


the church. The psalm was given out, and the pre- 
centor—so the man who leads the singing is called— 
It would not carry the 
He tried another, with no better success. 


rose and started the tune. 
words. 
With pale face and quivering voice, the dazed man 
tried a third, and broke down. 


and Dr. Guthrie rose and said, “Let us pray.” 


Never was a man more grateful than that precen- 
tor. After the sermon, he said, “How much I was 
obliged to you for the way you saved me, Mr. Guth- 


rie!” 


“Ah, friend,” replied the doctor, “I fancy I dia 
more for you than you could in such circumstances 


The audience hung 
down their heads, the precentor trembled all over, 


would you have started up to relieve me by saying, 
‘Let us sing’?” 
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WHAT A WAGER DID. 
It is the observing man who sees. Do what you 
will before a babe, it does not see it. A man thor- 
oughly trained knows how to use his eyes. He 
teaches them to see, knowing that they will only see 
what they have learnt to see. To such a man, an 
accident, a casual sight of a strange object, stimu- 
lates refiection. What he sees—all of it, just as it is 
—is turned over in his mind, and then turned to 
practical advantage. An illustration of this truth 
is given by a writer in Chambers’s Journal. He says: 


The reflecting pg for lighthouses arose out 
of a wager, if the facts are correctly recorded. 
Somewhat more than a century ago, among the 
members of a small scientific society in Liverpool, 
one offered to wager that he would read the small 
print of a newspaper by the light of a farthing can- 
dle placed ten yards or thirty feet distant. 

The wager being accepted, he coated the inside of 
a wooden board with pieces of looking-glass, form- 
ing a rough substitute for a concave mirror; placing 
asmall lighted candle in front of this mirror, the 
rays of light were reflected, and converged to a 
focus ten yards on the other side of the candle, and 
the light at that focus was sufficient to enable the 
experimenter to read a newspaper. 

f course the distance of the candle from the 
mirror was made dependent on the curvature of the 
mirror itself, 

An observant, practical man, dockmaster of Liv- 
erpool, was present. The idea flashed upon him 
that if the light of a farthing candle could in this 
way be thrown out to a distance, the light of a large 
lamp could similarly be projected to a mile or miles 
away. The idea grew into form, and resulted in the 
invention of the reflecting lighthouse, or rather the 
reflecting apparatus for lighthouses. 


$4 
“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


Whittier says that the saddest words are “It might 
have been.” A writerin a New York paper tellsa 
story which humorously illustrates these words. 


Joe Fairbanks went out to Texas before it was an- 
nexed to the United States. Finding him squatting 
on land not his own, a friend asked him why he had 
not bought land when it was cheap. 

“Well,” said Joe, a little mournfully, “I did come 
nigh onto buyin’ eight or ten thousand acres once. 
Some of Sam Houston’s men came to my cabin one 
day, barefooted and sore, and they offered me their 
titles, clean and clear, to two leagues of land just 
below us, for a pair of boots. Wasn’t that a 
chance?” 

“It was, certainly. Why didn’t you take up with 
the otfer?—only a pair of boots!’ 

“T should ’ave said two pairs, a pair for each league 
of land. Thar was two of ’em barefoot, and ownin’ 
the land.” 

“Well, two pairs, then. Why didn’t you snap at 
it? That land is worth more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to-day. Goodness, Joe, why didn’t you 
give them the boots?” 

“Jest ’cause I didn’t have no boots to give, nor 
nothin’ that looked like a boot.” 

And Joe filled his pipe and lighted it, evidently as 
—" as though he had owned the two leagues 
of land. 





SLIP OF MEMORY. 
The most finished orators ti 
attempting a poetical citation. 


A case is afforded in the experience of Henry Clay 
while making an elaborate speech in the United 
States Senate. He endeavored to quote the patri- 
otic lines, beginning,— 


“Lives there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
‘This is my own, my native land,’ ”’ etc. 


The first line he managed well enough, but could 
not think of the second. He then repeated the first 
line as if for emphasis; still the second would not 
come. With much inward consternation, but out- 
ward calmness, he said the first line a third time, 
and as if he were doing it on purpose for emphasis. 
His utterance was very slow, and he came staggering 
to the very last word before the next line hed 
through his bewildered mind. 
He says this threatened breakdown so wrought 
upon his fears that he never afterward dared to take 
the awful risk of illuminating any of his remarks 
with poetic quotations, however beautiful, apposite, 
and tempting they might appear. Sometimes a par- 
tial loss of memory is assumed for effect. “Bear 
with me,” cries out Mark Anthony, in the sem- 
blance of emotions so overwhelming that both mem- 
ory and will seemed to have fled from him.—Michi- 
gan Advocate. 
+2 


FOLLOWING THE LEADER, 


The obstinacy with which sheep will follow their 
leader is amusingly illustrated by an occurrence in 
Liverpool. 

A butcher’s boy was driving about twenty fat 
wethers through the town, but they ran down a 
street where he did not want them to go. He ob- 
served a scavenger at work, and called out loudly 
for him to stop the sheep. The man accordingly did 
what he could to turn them back, running from side 
to side, always opposing himself to their passage, 
and brandishing his broom with great dexterity ; but 
the sheep, much agitated, pressed forward, and at 
last one of them came right up to him, who, fearing 
it was going to ro over his head whilst he was 
stooping, grasped the broom with both hands and 
held it over his head. 

He stood for a few seconds in this position, when 
the sheep made a spring and pare ey over 
him, without touching the broom. The first had no 
sooner cleared this impediment than another fol- 
lowed, and another, in Lge succession, so that the 
man, perfectly confounded, seemed to lose all recol- 
lection, and stood in the same attitude till the whole 
of them had jumped over him, and not one attempt- 
ed to pass on either side, although the street was 
quite clear, 





stumble when 





ROUGHLY RECEIVED. 


Prince Albert, so says a London correspondent, 
told this anecdote of himself: 


When Balmoral was being built for himself and 
the Queen, he, knowing the pride of the Highland 
chieftains, made it a point to call upon them and 
pay his respects. Early one morning he went to the 
castle of the MacFarquharson and knocked several 
times withont eliciting any reply beyond the deep 





have done for me. Had I stuck in my sermon, 








Persevering, he saw the massive doors cautiously | 
opened just ajar, and a bronzed face, surmounted 
with a shaggy mass of red hair, thrust itself between | 
the deor and the jamb. 

‘“*What for,’’ asked the owner of the shock of red 
hair, ‘ye mak’ sic a din this unearthly hour o’ the 
morn?” 

“I desire to see the MacFarquharson,” answered 
the Prince. 

“Are ye daft, mon? What for should the Mac- 
Farquharson rise tae see siccan a loon as ye? Wha 
be he ?” And here the gillie opened the door to its 
fullest extent, letting the visitor see four or tive big 
dogs close behind him. 

n real alarm, the Prince replied, “I am Prince 
Albert, the Queen’s husband.”’ 

The natural hue of the Highlander’s face became 
incarnadined with indignation as he exclaimed, 
“You a prince! A pretty chiel, you, fora prince! 
Gang awa’ the noo, or I'll set the dogs on ye!” 

But here the MacFarquharson himself, who had 
heard the voice of his servitor, rushed, half-dressed, 
to the reseue, and the father of the British kings 
to be was saved from dismemberment. 





—+or— 
MACAULAY’S AWKWARDNESS, 
Lord Macaulay, like many eminent men, dressed 
badly. His clothes were well made and of good 
material, but the way he put them on showed that 
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he had not the art of dressing. Later in life he was 
very fond of embroidered vests, and wore a numer- 
ous succession of them with much complacency. 
He was as unhandy as a man well could be. In fact, 
he was awkward, His biographer says: | 


When in the open air, he wore perfectly new dark 
kid gloves, into the fingers of which he never suc- 
ceeded in inserting his own more than half way. 
After he had sailed for India there was found in his 
chambers between fifty and sixty strops, hacked into 
strips and splinters, and razors without beginning or 
end. About the same period he hurt his hand, and 
was reduced to send fora barber. After the opera- 
tion he asked what was to pay. “O sir,’”’ said the 
man, “whatever you usually give the person who 
shaves you.” “In that case,”’ said Macaulay, “I 
should give you a gash on each cheek.” 
eo - 

PRAISING A PRIVATE SOLDIER. 
Three privates of Gen. Terry’s command in the 
West volunteered to carry dispatches through the 
hostile country of the Sioux to Gen. Crook. The 
act was a very brave one, and Gen. Terry mentioned 
it as such in a “general order.” The praise these | 
obscure men could thus publicly receive illustrates 
one marked difference between the United States 
and aristocratic England: 

The rule in the English army is more exclusive 
than with us. There no private soldier can be men- 
tioned in general orders. The battle of Inkerman 
was saved to the English by the bravery and mili- 
tary skill of a soldier. Yet, although this obscure 
man protecced the honor of England, his name could 


not be enrolled with England’s heroes.,—New York 
ferald. 
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For the Companion. 


A HEROINE. 


Some hearts she gladdened with each numbered sun, 
By truthful counsel or by ready hand; 
Yet with evasive modesty were done 
The deeds that prayer and inspiration planned, 
But yet she suffered, suffered and grew strong, 
As doth the moundain daisy fix its root 
To brave the blast, so she to buffet wrong, 
Stood on the heights of faith with firmer foot! 





A heartless parent, abject slave to drink, 
A wayward lover whom she dared not wed; 
Sorrows that would a weaker spirit sink, 
Rose to her lips, and died there all unsaid! 
Naughit of deceit her bosom would conceal, 
As spreads a ripple o’er a glassy sea, 
The least emotion of her heart would steal 
To her fair face that all the world might see. 


A heroine indeed! Thank God that she, 
Spared for a season from that home above, 

Did clearly prove what human heart ean be, 
And what sweet lives are possible to love! 

*T were vain to chisel epitaphs for her, 

The marble’s breathless praise seems insincere ; 

Her moss-grown grave our reverent steps would lure 
Though but a cross of woud were standing near! 

GEORGE B, GRIFFITH. 
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For the Companion, 


“GIVE ME ONE OF YOUR COATS.” 

The spirit of the Master's words, about giving 
our cloak to him who would take our coat, was 
illustrated by an incident that occurred some 


time since in New York, 
that city. 


many months in the penitentiary. 
man, putting his hand on his shoulder, said,— 


“My friend, | wish you would serve the same 


Master that Lam trying to serve. 
“Who is he?” 


“Jesus, who came into the world to save sin- 


ners.”’ 
ly replied, 
“You're a pretty man to talk tome, It 


tians. 
you preach,”’ 

It was a cold day. 
and the gentleman had on two coats. 


“Come now, let’s see what your religion is 


worth. Give me one of your coats,” 


“TL will do its” and quick as a flash the gentle- 
man put his coat on the shoulders of the thief, 


The man stood astonished, 
he said, “I was only joking. 1 
see if you would carry out your religion, 
you are a Christian, 


do?” 


“Twant you to come to our prayer-meeting 
viving the number of the street 


this afternoon,” 
where it was held 
“TL will.” 


That river thief hecame a religious man. 


“Will you?” 


city ot 


and bad women who congregate there, 


“er - 


WHAT FOLLOWED. 


A sad example of the evil effeets of war is pre- 


sented in tlie following story. 


lessness. 


volunteers to set the building on fire. 


came forward to offer himself. 
a drummer in the regiment. 


grief. 


the prisoners! 
in the Philadelphia Press, as he tells it. 


I at once made inquiries concerning him, and 
found that he was a favorite in the prison, and 
that by his pleasant, winning ways and compli- 
ance with the prison discipline, he had won the 


good opinion of every officer of the institution. 


He was sentenced for a long term of years, but 
I was resolved to use every possible means to 
I soon had several strong 
influences at work in his behalf, and felt confi- 


obtain his pardon. 


dent that his pardon would be secured, 


A gentleman was in 
the habit of visiting on Sunday the wharves of 
One Sabbath he met a river thief, 
notorious for his wickedness, who had served 
The gentle- 


rhe man turned upon him and sneering- 


is all 
talk with you fellows who call yourselves Chiris- 
I'dlike to see you practise the religion 


The man was shivering, 


Taking off the coat, 
only wanted to 
I see 


What do you want me to 


To- 
day he is living in one of the worst streets in the 
New York, where he and his good wife 
are exerting a good influence over the bad men 


It shows how the 
violent but necessary acts committed during the 
hostilities of war may give toa young and un- 
formed character a life-long inclination to law- 
At one time during the late Civil war, 
the colonel of a Massachusetts regiment serving 
in the South-west, finding his men much an- 
noyed by sharp-shooters who had concealed 
themselves in a neighboring barn, called for 
The du- 
ty was a terribly hazardous one, and but one 
He was a boy, 
He performed the 
gallant deed successfully; and, sad to say, it 
gave him a morbid taste for burning buildings, 
which finally brought him and his friends to 
Sometime after the close of the war, the 
Massachusetts colonel above-named was appoint- 
ed an official in Charlestown State-prison, and 
on assuming his duties, discovered to his sur- 
prise and pain his brave drummer-boy among 
The rest of the story is printed 


_THE_YOUTH'S 


already fixing the time in my mind that I could | 
set him free, when one day an elderly lady came | 
to me and said that she had heard that measures | 
were being taken for the release of the boy, and 
asked me with great earnestness to stop all pro- 
ceedings in his behalf. I was surprised to hear 
such a request from a woman, for petitions from 
women are proverbially in behalf of the impris- 
oned, 

She said the boy was her only son; that she 
was a widow; that she had lost three sons in the 
war, and that this boy was all that was left to 
her now. 

She said that he was not a bad boy, but that 
when at liberty he was easily led into trouble by 
his companions, and though not vicious, his 
army life had made him reckless. With tears 
rolling down her motherly, care-worn face, she 
entreated me not to release him, for he was all 
the world to her, and when he was in prison 
she knew where he was, but if he was free 
she feared she might lose her boy. I asked 
what I could do for her, and she said all she 
would ask was that I would keep him where he 
was, to be kind to him, and let her come and 
see him once a weck. It was little for me to 
promise. 

So once a week the boy has a half-holiday, 
though he is not allowed to go out of the prison 
yard. Every Saturday afternoon the mother 
comes to see him. They have the pleasantest 
room in the prison reserved for their meetings; 
but when the weather is fine an easy-chair is 
placed in the sunny corner of the yard, and 
there the mother spends the hours from noon 
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nation of the mystery; but he had seen nothing, | 
and could only say that he had heard a splash 
in the water a short time before. 

The owner of the pig was very much surprised, 
and could not account for the disappearance of 
the animal by a natural reason. 

A few mornings afterward the same thing oc- 
curred again, and, running down to the water- 
side, the bereaved pig-owner saw the same man 
fishing in the same spot, but could discover no 
signs of his pig. 

A similar phenomenon occurred a third time; 
but on this occasion the pig stopped suddenly in 
its flight to the river, and hurried, squeaking, 
back towards the house, with a part of a fishing- 
line dangling from its mouth. 

On further examination, a strong hook was 





found attached to the end of the line, stuck fast 
in the jaw of the pig, part of a sweet potato, 


the snare. The gentleman, for some time after- 
wards, —— a good lookout for his friend in the 
boat, but he never made his appearance again. 





+> —____—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE CATBIRD. 


The catbird on a quince tree, 
Oh, a merry fellow is he, 
Singing a snatch of a hundred tunes 
In his mocking minstrelsy. 
You take him fora robin; 
And a babbling bobolink : 
Anon he’s a querulous oriole; 
ra tea-party chewink. 





until early evening, and is happy with her boy. 

Oftentimes I see them, she with some light 
work in her hands, and the boy sleeping in the 
sunlight with his head resting on his mother’s 
knee, as it should have been that night I first 
saw him. And when the silver-haired mother 
watches over the sleeper, the hope is growing 
stronger and stronger within her heart that in 
her own way she may some day bring her boy 
back to herself and her home again, 


ae oo 


A PLAIN WEDDING. 

A “frontier missionary,”’ writing to the Chris- 
tian Union, tells of a curious wedding experi- 
ence. Aman of Quaker descent, who though 
he had left the “‘meeting,’’ retained much of 
that sect’s plainness and bluntness, resolved to 
get married, He kept a dairy-farm and a pub- 
lic ice-house a short distance from town. One 
day he asked the missionary to call at the farm 
on a Sunday afternoon, The missionary thus 
tells the story: 





So the next Sabbath, about five o’clock, I 
turned up the lane that led to his house, tied my 
horse to the fence, and went to the door. I was 
admitted by the housekeeper and seated. The 
housework was going on just as usual,—just as 
in any farm-house,—and I was received just as 
any stranger would be. There were evidently 
no unusual preparations going on. 

I asked for my friend. ‘He was out in the 
yard milking. Should they call him?” I re- 
plied “I could wait, but I wanted to see him.” 

In a few minutes he came in. He was in his 
shirt-sleeves and overalls, and was carrying a 
brimming pail of milk. He set the milk in the 
pantry, and the ‘‘women folks’’ proceeded to 
strain it. He greeted me very heartily, ‘“‘was 
sorry to detain me, but would soon be ready.’’ 

He then introduced me to a bright-looking 
young woman whom I had noticed before, and 
presented her as the expectant bride. With that 
they too disappeared in different directions, and 
I was alone again. In a few minutes they re- 
turned, neatly dressed, and announced them- 
selves as “ready.” 

I stripped the ceremony of all needless orna- 
ment, and made it as business-like as possible, 
so as to correspond with the surroundings. The 
house was quiet during the service, but there 
was no gathering of the family in the room, and 
the interruption to the regular course of affairs 
was very brief indeed. I caught the business- 
like spirit of the occasion, and excused myself 
and departed. 

As I mounted my horse and turned down the 
ane, 1 saw the new-made bridegroom emerge 
from the house, reclad in the overalls before- 
mentioned, and carrying the aforesaid milk-pail, 
and going out towards the barn to finish ‘that 
milking.” 

The coolest part of the proceedings is yet to 
be mentioned, After the ceremony, the bride- 
groom came up, and ina frank, business-like way 
spoke of the fee. He said “if it would be just 
as satisfactory to me, he would like to give me 
my summer's ice.’ This was “perfectly satis- 
factory to me,”’ as it was quite a liberal sum, 
and the coolness of the operation was quite re- 
freshing. 


mae — 
FISHING FOR PIGS. 

A number of the mixed descendants of the 
Portuguese live at Bangkok, Siam, who are 
noted for their proficiency as pig-stealers. Nom- 
inally they are Christians, really they are fin- 
ished thieves. Mr. Earle, in his ‘‘Eastern Seas,”’ 
tells this incident of their skill, it being vouched 
for as having occurred to a Danish gentleman: 

He had a sow, with a large family of very fine 
pigs; and as they were feeding one morning on 
the wharf in front of the factory, he was sur- 
prised to see one of the pigs rush into the water, 
apparently against its will, for it gave utterance 
to the most piercing squeaks as it plunged into 
the liquid element. 

The owner immediately went down to the 
water-side, but could see nothing of the runa- 
way. A native Christian, who happened to be 
| fishing from a canoe about twenty yards distant, 





which had been used as a bait, still clinging to | 





Now he’s a chirping sparrow; 
And a wren in saucy glee; 
But only a quayer he gives of each, 
So volatile is he. 
O catbird on the quince tree, 
What makes you feel so fine? 
You filch a strain from your neighbor’s song, 
To pour it into mine! 


Do you know how that is human? 
Our good things we receive, 

And when we lavish them out again, 
Think it’s our own we give. 

What are we all but catbirds, 
Chirping each other’s songs, 

Catching a note from a hundred lives— 
Loves, sorrows, joys and wrongs? 

Sing, catbird on the quince tree; 
Chatter and carol away! 

Life at best is a mocking song, 
And brief is the summer day. 


E.L. E. 
——_ +o —— 
LIGHTNING KILLS WITHOUT 
PAIN. 


Among the ancient Romans it was regarded 
asa mark of special favor from heaven to be 
struck by lightning. Prof. Tyndall, in a recent 
holiday lecture at the Royal Institution, London, 
thus speaks of the painless death by electricity: 


Franklin was twice struck senseless by the 
shock. He afterward sent the discharge of two 
large jars through six robust men; they fell to 
the ground and got up again without knowing 
what had happened, they having neither heard 
nor felt the discharge. Priestly, who made 
many valuable contributions to electricity, re- 
ceived the discharge of two jars, but did not 
find it painful. 

This experience agrees with mine. In the 
Theatre of the Royal Institution, and in the 
presence of an audience, I once received the dis- 
charge of a battery of fifteen Leyden jars. Un- 
like Franklin’s six men, I did not fall, but like 
them I felt nothing. I was simply extinguished 
for a sensible interval. This may be regarded 
as an experimental proof that people killed by 
lightning suffer no pain. 

The measured velocity of electricity is many 
thousand times greater than the measured ve- 
locity of sensation in the nerves. 

Hence the electrical concussion reaches the 
centre of life without any possible announcement 
by the eye, or ear, or sense of feeling. There is 
abundant evidence that death by a rifle ball 
traversing the brain is for the same reason en- 
tirely without consciousness of pain. But a 
rifle ball is a tortoise compared with the elec- 
trical flash. 


The learned professor makes a practical ap- 
plication of these hints, In the ‘Ruhmkoff 
coil” we have artificial lightning always at com- 
mand, If capital punishment (he argues) must 
be inflicted for capital crimes, make the execu- 
tions as humane as possible. Instead of hang- 
ing, strike the culprit lifeless at once by elec- 
tricity. 





A GOOD TEMPERANCE STORY. 


We fear the hotel-clerks who would do as this 
one did, are not in the majority. The witty 
thoughtfulness of the act here described entitles 
the doer to be called more than “gentlemanly.” 


About a year ago, eight or ten lumbermen 
went into a hotel in one of our Western cities, 
and engaged a private parlor. They were jolly, 
well-to-do fellows, and met to settle up a year’s 
business over a social glass, having had a suc- 
cessful speculation together. Summoning the 
gentlemanly clerk of the house, they ordered 
him to bring in the choicest liquor to be ob- 
tained,—“‘nothing but the purest and finest 
article.”’ 

The table was spread, glasses brought out, 
and mirth and jollity prevailed. Presently in 
came the clerk with a silver pitcher of ice-water, 
and as he filled each goblet, with quiet dignity 
and not a smile on his countenance, he re- 
marked, ‘Gentlemen, I have done the best I 
could to obey your order, and here is the purest 
article to be found in the United States.” 

All looked on in dumb amazement, so unex- 
pected and so Indicrous was their position. 





My plan was working admirably, and I was! was asked whether he could afford any expla- |they were equal to the occasion. Not a word 


was said till each had his glass before him, filled 
with the sparkling fluid. Almost simultaneous. 
ly they all raised their glasses, and pledging each 
other’s health, made the additional one of prom. 
ising not to drink anything stronger for the year 
to come. Nearly twelve months have passed, 
and they have been loyal to their vow. May we 
not hope that the pledge may be renewed for 
life!—Congregationalist, 
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THE SQUIRREL AND THE BUR- 
GLAR. 
A German story thus illustrates the fact that 
no creature is too small to be of use, sooner or 
later: 


An apothecary had a tame squirrel, which he 
was in the frequent habit of regaling with nuts, 
and which he used to keep in his own private 
room adjoining his shop. The little fellow was 
allowed plenty of liberty, for the door of his 
cage was frequently left open, and he used to 
climb up doors and windows, and spring thence 
upon his master’s hand. 

On one occasion he jumped upon the broad- 
brimmed hat of a Quaker who came into the 
shop. He made friends with all his master’s ac- 
quaintances, but if anybody teased him, he could 
show that he knew how to bite. 

As the winter came on, he was in the habit of 
building himself a nest of any tow he might find 
about, and used to choose for residence the pock- 
et of his master’s coat. 

When, in the evening, the coat was taken off 
and hung upon a nail, the little squirrel would 
climb up the door on which the nail stood, ran 
down the coat, and take up his quarters in the 
pocket, carrying always in his mouth a good 
supply of the tow, which he had prepared and 
rolled together beforehand, and with which he 
contrived to make in the pocket the cosiest 
night’s lodging in the world. 

A housebreaker, watching his opportunity, se- 
lected an especially dark night for getting in 
through the window of the apothecary’s little 
back room behind the shop, with, as you may 
imagine, no good end in view. 

He knew that the apothecary kept no dog; he 
could easily guess where his coat was likely to 
be hanging up. He soon found the pocket, and 
was just about to lighten it of purse, pocket- 
book and keys, when a misfortune totally unex- 
pected befell him, 

In rummaging for keys and purse, he had 
struck the sleeping squirrel, of whose strange 
habits with regard to his bedroom he had not 
been aware. 

Not liking to be thus suddenly disturbed, the 
little animal gave the thief so sharp a bite on his 
thumb that he could not forbear yelling with 
pain, and the master of the house, alarmed at 
the unusual sound, came into the room armed 
with the poker, just as the thief was escaping 
through the window. 

The watchman happening to be passing, the 
unwelcome guest was given into custody; and 
as the geese at Rome had saved the capital by 
their cackling, so the little squirrel had saved 
his master’s property by lodging in his coat- 
pocket. 


THE RHYMING GAME. 

Anna and Mary sit down to play the rhyming 
game. Anna thinks of a word, and then pro- 
nounces a different word that rhymes with it. 
Mary, in trying to guess the word that Anna is 
thinking of, must not mention the words that 
rhyme with it, but must simply give a definition 
of them. An example will best show how the 
game is played: 





“T have thought of a word that rhymes with 
‘sane.’ Can you tell me what word I am think- 
ing of?” 

“Ts ita native of Denmark?” 

“No, it is not ‘Dane.’ ”’ 

“Ts it a stick sometimes carried in walking?” 

“No, it is not ‘cane.’ ” 

“Ts it the long hair on the neck of a lion ora 
horse?” 

“No, it is not ‘mane.’ ”’ 

“Ts it the ocean?” 

“No, it is not ‘main.’ ”’ 

“Is it water falling from the clouds?” 

“No, it is not ‘rain.’ ”’ 

“Ts it something earned?”’ 

“No, it is not ‘gain.’”’ 

“Ts it a narrow road or passage?” 

“No, it is not ‘lane.’ ”’ 

“Is ita spot?” 

“No, it is not ‘stain.’ ”’ 

“Ts it a suffering?” 

“No, it is not ‘pain.’ ”’ 

“Is it a square of glass for a window?” 

“Yes, it is ‘pane.’ ”’ 

More than two can play at this game; and then 
the one who suggests the right word must have 
the privilege of inventing a new word for the 
rest to guess. Among the words that may be 
used in this game are the following: ‘Cake,’ 
“care,” “gate,” “day,” “dear,” “pie,” “fire,” 
“kite,’”? &e. You must find another word to 
rhyme with each of these in its order, and then 
let the other players put their questions accord- 
ing to the form above given. 





ee 


Wat CAME oF 11T.—The reporter who wrote 
this item tried hard to make himself understood. 


A man killed another man’s dog. The son of 
the man whose dog was killed, therefore, pro- 
ceeded to whip the man who killed the dog 
of the man he was son of. The man who was 
the son of the man whose dog was killed was 
arrested by the man who was assaulted by the 
son of the man whose dog the man assaulted and 





But | killed. 
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For the Companion. 


HAPS AND MIS-HAPS. 





Twelve noisy urchins growing to be men; 
One caught the whooping cough,—eleven urchins 
then. 
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Eleven chickens hunting all the bugs that they can 
find; 

Down pounced a cruel hawk, and left but ten be- 
hind. 





Ten little ducklings were swimming in the brook, 
When a turtle came along, and all but nine he took. 





Nine quails were sitting on the farmer's gate; 
Bang! went a shot gun, and then there were eight. 





Eight pouter pigeons were making great parade; 


One spread his wings and flew, the other seven 


stayed. 





Seven little piggies squealing loud and shrill; 


A Christmas dinner left but six, squealing louder 


still. 





Six clumsy geese went waddling towards the river; 
Five came back,—one stayed away forever. 






| Five snow-white lambkins frisking on the green; 
A hungry wolf came by one night,—next morn but 
four were seen. 





Four noisy Guinea fowls made a fearful clatter; 
A club went whizzing by, and caused them all to 
scatter. 





Three different roosters crowing loud and gay; 
One snapped up a grain of corn,—two still crowed 
away. 
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Two turkey gobblers strutting to and fro; 
The farmer wrung the neck of one, and let the 
other go. 





One homesick calf kept bawling as only calves can 
bawl; 

They sold him to the butcher; now I guess I’ve told 
youall. Lucius Goss. 


_—_—_——\_+or—____ 
For the Companion. 


MATTIE’S SECOND DAY AT 
SCHOOL. 

Do you remember the story of Mattie’s first 
day at school, and what a mistake she made 
about ‘‘active verbs’? If you do, perhaps you 
would like to hear about her second day at school. 

This time she did not get much interested in 
grainmar, but the geography class took all her 
attention, and she learned that the world was 
round, like a ball. 

I presume you little wise-heads who read this 
knew that long ago. 

But suppose you hadn’t ever known it. Sup- 
pose you had all along thought that the world 
was flat, and that if you kept going and going 
and going you'd by-and-by come to a place 
where it was boarded up. 

Wouldn’t you have been surprised to find out 
all of a sudden that it wasn’t any such thing? 
And wouldn’t you have been disappointed if you 
had got your mind all made up to go and go and 
go, when you were big, till you came to where 
it was boarded up, and try and find some crack 
or knot-hole to peek through and see what was 
on the other side of the world? 

Well, any way, Mattie was surprised and 
disappointed when she found out that she might 
keep going and going and never come to any end. 

She was rather short with the girls when they 
crowded round her after school for kisses, so 
much was her mind occupied with her new wis- 
dom. She hurried home, and into the room 
where grandma was knitting the balmoral stock- 
| ing, without waiting to take off her little white 
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sun-bonnet in the hall, so eager was she to ask | 
grandma about it. 
Grandma wasn’t counting stitches this time, 





so it was a very good time for Mattie to ask her 


question. “Yes, sweetheart, run and hang up | 
your bonnet, and then come and sit down on the 
stool, and I'll tell you all about it,’’ she said; 
and Mattie was soon plumped down on the stool | 
at grandma’s feet, eager to hear all about it. 

Grandma took one of her knitting-needles, and 
sticking it through the ball, explained how the 
earth kept turning over and over. Mattie op- 
ened her eyes very wide. She wouldn't have | 
believed it if grandma hadn't said it. It was 
hard enough to believe that the earth was round | 
without having to believe that it kept whirling | 
all the time. 

“But why don’t we fall off, grandma?” she | 
broke out, at last. ‘When the world is turned | 
over upside down, right in the middle of the | 
night, why don’t we slip off?” 

Mattie had to ask the question two or three 
times, for poor grandma was so deaf, but when 
grandma did hear, she said, “‘It’s a thing they | 
call gravitation keeps us on, and the meetin’- | 
houses, and everything else too.”’ | 

Gravitation! Mattie didn’t know about gravi- | 
tation. It was such a long, hard word she could 
hardly trust it. 
down into the kitchen, after her bread and milk. 
She put all her dolls to bed, but she was think- 
ing about gravitation all the time, and what if it 
should break, or something should happen to it. 

Grandma put her darling to bed, but Mattie 
couldn’t go to sleep. 

She was running a great risk, she thought, 
and she lay wide awake until one of her bright 
little ideas came buzzing into her head, and she 
jumped up, and climbing into a chair, got grand- 








ma’s pin-ball from the bureau; then, getting into | 


bed again, put pin after pin through the white 
nightgown into the bed, and then, lying back 


with a great sigh of relief, went to sleep safe | 


now from falling off from the world in the mid- 
dle of the night. 

Just as grandma came into the room to go to 
bed, she was frightened out of her senses by a 
scream from Mattie, and turning, she saw Mat- 
tie sitting up, screaming and squirming and rub- 
bing her eyes. 

Grandma threw back the coverlids, and took 
Mattie into her arms, but to her astonishment 
the sheet and the feather-bed came straggling 
along with the little squirming figure. 

She settled back into a chair at the head of 
the bed, with Mattie in her arms. 

“Oh, it’s the pins!’”? screamed Mattie. 
“They’re scratching me all up!’’ and she bent 
over and commenced to take them out, while 
grandma’s trembling fingers helped all they 
could. ‘Who put those pins there?” said 
grandma, when at last the feather-bed dropped 
away, and Mattie was free. 

*T did,”” said Mattie, sobbing on grandma’s 
shoulder. “I was afraid I’d fall off when the 
world was turning over, but the mean old pins 
went and scratched me.” 

Grandma did not stop to laugh, but the min- 
ute she understood, she »yut Mattie down, and 
hurried away for something to rub on the 
scratches on Mattie’s feet and ankles. She ban- 
daged them, and cuddled her pet in her arms. 

“Now, Mattie,’’ she said, as she rocked and 
soothed, “which would you rather have to keep 
you safe, pins or God?” 

“God,”’ sobbed Mattie. 

‘Well, hasn’t He always taken care of you? 
and haven’t you always waked up all safe and 
right every morning?” 

“Yes,” said Mattie. 

‘Well, then, I think you had better kneel 
down and ask Him to forgive you for thinking 
He wouldn’t take care of you to-night.” 

And she did,—the dear little thing!—and I be- 
lieve God did forgive her. 

Grandma put her into bed again, and tucked 
her in, and she went to sleep smarting with the 
pains of the scratches; but she made up her 


‘| mind before she went to sleep that she wouldn’t 


go to school another day. 
She didn’t want to know any more things out 
of books. M. EB. H. 


or 





Ir wAs the beautiful expression of a Christian 
who had been rich, when he was asked how he 
could bear his reduced state so happily: ‘When 
I was rich I had God in everything; and now I 
am poor, I have everything in God.” 
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THERE is a smart dog in Belleville, Ontario. 
He knows the whistle of the steamboat upon 
which his master is employed, and when he 
hears it afar off, frisks for joy. Other boats 








come and go, and whistle as they please, but he 
never minds them. 





She ran out into the yard and | might follow such folly. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
A SCHOOLBOY’S LETTER, 
Containing (hidden) a scholar’s outfit of nineteen articles 

DEAR Motner,—I thought I would write to you 
before it gets late, as I have but little time to spare 
from my task. I tell you what, mother, time for 
letter-writing does happen so seldom! ‘ 

But to pass on to school matters. Lam improving, 
for I do not “read erratically and spell erroneously ’ 
as my first report said. Tell pa, personally, for me, 
that I have not been censured this month, 

I believe this is one of the best schools in Kansas, 
almost equal to a New England academy. Cousin 
Omar—bless him—who has arrived at last, says so 
too. 

(This does blot terribly, mother.) 

I studied so hard it made my eyes ache last night. 
Probably you will say, mother, a serious result 
In truth it takes a hard 
rub, at times, to open ciliary appendages—(ciliary 

means pertaining to the eyelids), don’t gasp on get- 
| ting such big words in your throat. 
| But the “moon's fantastic y on silver cloud,” 
&c., warns me to bed. My love to my friends, and 
don’t snub all the rest. I solved that metagram 
Mary sent in her letter. Good-by, 










2. 


| A SIMPLE STAR REBUS, 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| 





ELGie BELL. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1, An exclamation. 2. A tune. 3. Waves. 4, 
Name ofa male. 5. A pronoun. 6. Twelve o’cloek. 
7. A wherry. 8. Silent. 9 An exclamation. 10, 
A race of men, 

The initials and finals, read downward, form the 
name of a large and beautiful city in the United 
States. BIRDIE MAy, 

4. 


A PARAPHRASE. 


(Sense may be made of the following sentence by giving 

in other forms the precise meaning of most of the words, 
Mr. Smith falsifying at the sharp end of King of 
Terrors, his Quakers and who which what styled ho- 
tel Dr. who to Doctor little devil not high scarlet his 

donkey-sistance. 

A the a competitor of Doctor he thought it 
the circumstances 
his duty to loose money the treatment of 


Dr. and Dr. so Doctor not rich Mr. Smith colored. 


H. M. Hy 
5. 
: 


REBUS. 








1ang }2%) 


Articles sold in a drug store. 
ELDERKIN. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, A newspaper. 

2. Friend after friend departs, 

3. Sloop, pools. Deer, reed. Spirt, trips. Deeps, 
speed. Level, level. Elba, able. Draw, ward. Liar, 





5. O, ranges, oranges. Incommodes, in commodes. 
| Information, in formation. 

6. A plain bow (beau) touching a fine bell (belle) 
said, “Can you (yew) define (D fine) finesse’? (fine 
8.)? 
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A SICK FISH. 

Fishermen are, as a class, very sagacious as to the 
habits and condition of fish, The experience of 
years has schooled them. An English gentleman, 
fishing from a boat in the English Channel, near the 
shore, was once quite surprised at the sagacity of the 
boatman, One of the party got a bite, and while 
pulling up, observed that “it was a good one, from 
its weight.”” It proved to be a large codfish, but 
lean-looking, and covered with sea-vermin. 

The boatman, noticing its size and wasted appear- 
anee, and the fact that it had been lying near the 
shore, and evidently on the bottom, remarked,— 

*“T should not wonder if he has a gold watch in his 
belly. Let's see.” 

Opening with his knife the stomach, he threw 
down a small kitten, exclaiming, “Dash my buttons, 
if it isn’t a kitting!” 

The voracious fish had passed the body down its 
throat, but it lodged in the stomach. The sagacious 
fisherman saw, a3 soon as the fish was exposed to 
view, that it was troubled with indigestion. 

_ > 
TIGER FIGHT, 

A very large Royal Bengal tiger, says the Bengal 
Times, measuring about eleven feet from tip to tail, 
was killed some time ago by a native, at a place be- 
tween Meerpore and Biganbarree. 


It appears that some ryots were cutting dhan ina 
field, when the brute attacked one of them, seizing 
hold of his neck and lacerating the tendons and 
nerves. One of his companions was then attacked, 
and his bowels were torn open, A third man’s shoul- 
der was smashed, and two others were severely 
wounded before the alarm could be given in the vil- 

age. 

‘A party was immediately formed, headed by quite 

a young man, and, when they eens hed the lair of 
the tiger, the ferocious beast made a spring at them; 
but the leader, who carried a loaded double-barreled 
gun, dexterously pulled the trigger, The first shot 
assed through the right eve of the animal, which, 
rritated as it now was, made another spring at its 
fue with its mouth wide open, and the second bul- 
let, after knocking out one of its teeth, passed out 
through the back of its head. It now became infu- 
riated, and made a third spring at the man, who, his 
ammunition being spent, rashed towards his party, 
and, snatching a loaded gun from one of them, shot 
the brute through the heart, and the exciting scene 
Was over, 

Two of the wounded men expired on their way to 
the Mitford Hospital, a third has since died, and the 
remaining two are not expected to survive long. The 
immense size of the tiger created quite a sensation 
when it was brought to town, Naweh Abdool 
Ghunny presented the daring shikaree with a shawl 
in recognition of his bravery. 


a 
PROUD. 

Many kinds of birds evidently feel a vanity of 
personal appearance, and many avimals (especially 
pet avimals) exhibit jealousy. But for an example 
of downright aristocratic pride the cow is the last 
creature we should look to. A writer in Leslie's 
Monthly, however, expects us to believe the follow- 
ing: 

A gentleman travelling in England had a letter of 
introduction to a person of some distinction whose 
whole estate was in excellent keeping. Among 
other fine animals shown him was a fine white cow, 
and this creature, he was told, was the very person- 
ification of pride. As though she considered her- 
self of pure blue blood, she claimed precedence in 
all cases; she always went ahead of the herd, the 
best bit of pasture was her exclusive domain, on 
which no other durst intrude. So far did she carry 
her pretensions, that if any of the other cows en- 
tered the stable before her, she would refuse to enter. 

Anxious to see this with his own eyes, he desired 
to be taken to her stable at evening. The man, in- 
structed how to act, drove in some of the other 
cows. The white cow drew up; not only did she 
refuse to advance, in spite of all encouraging words, 
but her whole frame swelled with anger and offend- 

ed dignity. She kept lowing continually. At last, 
the cows w ithin, as though conscious that they had 
forgotten their place, began to come out, and as they 
Were driven out, the proud white, with an evident 
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air of qretiaes | ati strode in in state. It is almost 
impossible to convey the impression produced by 
this exhibition of downright pride. Hidalgo pride, 
in what many would call a dumb brute. 


—_—- »—_——_ 
THE CHRISTIAN ERA, 


A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce asked 
the following question: 


“We are told that time is counted from the birth 
of Christ. He, however, is said to have been born 
on the 25th of December. Now, why was not that 
day fixed on as the beginning of the year?” To 
these questions the Journal replied as follows: “The 
Christian era is supposed to date from Christ, al- 
though he was really, according to the best histori- 
ans, born about four years before the date now 
reckoned. This system was not adopted until about 
the middle of the sixth century, and was introduced 
by Dionysius Exiguus to supersede the method of 
computing by olympiads. There were four years to 
each olympiad, and he fixed Christ’s birth in the 4th 
year of the 194 olympiad, making a mistake, as it 
appears of one such period,—a net unnatural blun- 
der after such a lapse of time and loose method of 
reckoning dates. When the error was discovered, 
so many events were on record in the new chronolo- 
gy it was not thought best to disturb it. 

“As to the day of Christ's birth, that is altogether 
uncertain, The anniversary now accepted by the 
Christian world was a mere arbitrary assumption. 
The year itself was begun at a great variety of dates. 
Dionysius, when he began the Christian era, dated his 
year from March 25th, the hour of the supposed an- 
——- After the at some dated from December 

25th, the assumed day of the birth. The first of 
January was established as the beginning of the 
year by Charles IX. in the year 1564.” 


wa ~ - 
A HOLE’S WEIGHT, 

The following anecdote illustrates two very com- 

mon facts, namely: A mean, suspicious man is apt 


to make a fool of himself, and the folly of a fool 
cannot stand against good sense. 


Mr. —-, of acertain town in Vermont, is not dis- 
tinguished for liberality. His ruling passion is a 
fear of being cheated. The loss, whether real or 
fancied, of a few cents would give him more pain 
than the destruction of an entire navy. 

le once bought a large cake of tallow at a coun- 
try store, at ten cents a pound. On breaking it to 
pieces at home it was found to contain a large cavity. 

This he considered a disclosure of cupidity and 
fraud, He drove furiously back to the store, enter- 
ing in great excitement, bearing the cake of tallow, 
exclaiming vehemently,— 

«Here, you rascal, you have cheated me! Do you 
call that an honest cake of tallow? It is hollow, 
and there aint near so much as there appeared to 
be. I want you to make it right.”’ 

“Certainly,” replied the merchant; “I'll make it 
right. I didn’t know the cake was hollow. You 
paid &. cents a pound, Now, Mr. —, how much 
do you suppose the hole will weigh?” 


a on 
IN TROUBLE. 

A Chicago paper says there isa man living near 
MeMinnville who thinks it is wicked tosmoke. He 
is not the first victim of the habit who would not give 
it up till it scared him. 


The other day he was loading his wagon with hay, 
and about the beginning of the load he lighted his 
pipes after which he went on with his work until he 

iad quite a load on his wagon, when his hay burst 
out into a blaze. At this stage of the game there 
was no chance to save anything but the wagon, so 
Jones—that was the man’s name—bent his energies 
towards getting his team out of the way. This he 
barely succeeded in doing. The wagon was burned 
to the ground, nothing being left of it but the irons. 
The hay was fired at the time Jones lighted his pipe, 
and was smothered as long as possible while the load 
was being built on it, A young man who was help- 
ing Jones remarked in the meantime that it looked 
“kindy smoky;” but Jones said, “No, itis nothing 
but dust ;’’ and he was right; dust it was, and unto 
dust it did return. 


KNEW HE WAS A BEAST. 


The kind of people who have no self-respect is 
by no means too uncommon, but there are few 
who are far gone enough in shamelessness to brag 
of such a defect. 


“You must not smoke here, sir,” said the captain 
of a North River steamboat to a man who was smok- 
ing among the ladies on deck. “I mustn’t? Ha! 

1y not?” replied the fellow, opening his capa- 
aun mouth, and allowing the smoke to escape 
slowly. ‘Didn't you see the notice, ‘Gentlemen are 
requested not to smoke abaft the engine’?” “Bless 
your soul, that doesn’t mean me! Iam no gentle- 
man—never pretended to be—you can *t make a gen- 
tleman of me anyhow you can fix it.” So saying, he 
puffed away and took the responsibility. 


salina 
GUSHING EXPRESSIONS, 


The absurd use of certain words by young ladies 
is well set forth by the following: 

Did anybody ever hear a gushing young lady tell 
what she thought about anything extraordinary ? 
Well, that’s nothing to what they write. We have 
analyzed a short story written by one of them, and 
find that “splendid” occurs sixty-four times; “*beau- 
tiful,”’ seventy-seven ; “nice,” six hundred and elev- 
po “delightful,” sixty-one; and “lovely,” sixty- 
three. 

a 


A BLIND Swiss girl, who is an adept at fine needle- 
work, recently sent to the Emperor of Germany a 
table-cover exquisitely worked with her own hands, 
and to avoid the appearance of having sent the pres- 
ent in expectation of getting something in return, 
she omitted her address, and simply signed herselt, 
“A Blind Girl in Switzerland.” The old monarch 
was so pleased with the gift and the manner of) 
sending it that he caused the German Minister in | 
Switzerland to ascertain the girl’s name and ad- 
dress, whereupon he sent her a valuable brooch and 
an autograph etter of thanks, 


CONSIDERATE.—In a village not a hundred miles 
from Cork, a medical gentleman was one night dis- 





turbed by repeated tappings at his door, and on get- 
ting up, found a laboring man soliciting his imme- | 
diate attendance for his wife. 
“Have you been here long?” asked the doctor. 
“Indade I have,” answered Pat. 
“But why didn’t you ring the night-bell?” 
; — because I was afraid of disturbing your 
Honor.” 





Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Saepenes for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 

Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 






POPE’S 
Rifle Air Pistol. 


Great Reduction in Prices. Black, from 
$5 to $3, compions: E Nickel, ~— $6 to $4, 
a. MANF’G 

45 High Street, hog ‘Mass. 





THE GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLs we ider the 
very best for a family medicine. The Graefenberg Co., 56 
Read Street, N. Y., will send their valuable Almanac to 
any address. The medicines are sold ve all Sang. 


MODERN WOMEN. 

It is a sad commentary upon our boasted civilization 
that the women of our times have degenerated in health 
and physique until they are literally a race of invalids, 
pale, nervous, feeble and back-achy, with only here and 
there a few noble exceptions in the persons of the robust, 








buxom ladies characteristic of the sex in days gone by. | 


By a very large experience, covering a period of years, 
and embracing the treatment of many thousands of cases 
of those ailments peculiar to Women, Dr. Pierce, of 
the World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y., has perfected, 
by the combination of certain vegetable extracts, a natu- 
ral specific, which he does not extol as a cure-all, but one 
which admirably fulfils a singleness of purpose, being a 
most positive and reliable remedy for those weaknesses 
and complaints that afflict the women of the present day. 
This natural specific compound is called Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. The following are among those dis- 
eases in which this wonderful medicine has worked cures 
as if by magic and with a certainty never before attained 
by any medicines: Weak back, nervous and general de- 
bility, falling and other displacements of internal organs, 
resulting from debility and lack of strength in natural 
supports, internal fever, congestion, inflammation and 
ulceration and very many other chronic diseases incident 
to women, not proper to mention here, in which, as well 
as in the cases that have been enumerated, the Favorite 
Prescription effects cures—the marvel of the world. It | 
will not do harm in any state or condition of the system, 
and by adopting its use the invalid lady may avoid that 
severest of ordeals—the consulting of a family physici«n. 


Ait 


For either of the following: 

400 nicely assorted Decalcomanie; 

4 Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; 

25 75 Beautiful Gem Chromos; 

5 6x8 Card Chromos; FOR 
60 Visiting Cards, neatly printed; 

CTS, 4. W. Locke, 75 Madison St.,Chicago,m. ALL, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


60 varieties, 28c.; 360 varieties, $3 10; 1000 assorted (for 
dealers), $1 10. 68-page Catalogue, 259 illustrations 25, 
Stamp Albums, the largest assortment in this country, 
from 50c. to $25. The Monthly Stamp Circular gives a 
full list of new stamps, ang prs A 7 Fore ete., Oc. 
per year. Other circulars, 3-ct. sta ll stamps war- 
ranted genuine. Established in 1866." 


F. Trifet, ' 99 Court St., Boston, ¥ Mass, 


Reclining Invalid Chair 


ON WHEELS, 


easily propelled q by occupant, in 
or out doors. recliuing one 
made. Sendforcircular. Exhib- 
ited at Phila., pa n Main Building T 
y 


SEND 













» and mad 

New Haven Folding Chair Co 
New Laven, Co 

AGENTS WANTED for the CENTENNIAL 








CAZETEER UNITED STATES, 


showing the grand results of our first 100 years. 
Everybody 1 it, and agents make from $100 to 
$200 a mont Al so, for the new historical work, Our 


WESTERN plete 


plete 

and oF Ste history of American pioneer life 100 
YE GO-—its thrilling conflicts of red and white 
| foes, exciting adventures, captivities, forays, scouts, pion- 
| eer women and boys, Indian war-paths, camp-life and 
sports. A book for old and young. No competition. 
Enormous oo Extra terms, Illustrated circulars free, 

» C. MCCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Favorite Prescription is sold by dealers in gen- 
erally, 





ADIES C: Can make $5 a day in ‘their own vn. elty or 
town. Address ELLIs Manr’G Cu., Waltham, Mass 


UMOROUS Envelopes. Send 10c for ten new kinds 
and prices, to Alfred L. Sewall’s Factory, Chicago, Ill 


$5 | to $20 per day at home. Samples worth $1, 


free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


re OUTFIT FREE. Best chance yet. xiiite at 


once to CoLuins & Co., 2 Clinton Place, N 














$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
Y5 Extra Fine Mixed Cards with nome, 10 cts.. 
post-paid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 38—4t 
f - FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 7) vari- 
v eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. | B. 'KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 29—28t 
$3 > ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J - COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 
THE BOSTON LEDGER has no continued or 
Sensational Stories. Eight large pages weekly. Old 
established and reliable. wi trial 3 months for 50 cents, 
37—13t i. K. CURTIS, Boston, Mass. 
40 GLASS CARDS aoe in gold, 35 cts. Other 
stylish samples with each order. Agents wanted. 
Boston Carb Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass. 29—tf 


T$ 


write at once to J. BRI 


























If you want the dest est selling ar arti- 

cle in the world and a solid gold 

¥y lever watch, free - cost, 
E & CO., 767 Broadway, N > A 


YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 c.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 c.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 c.; 50 


Plaid, 30c. Other styles ‘at like rates. Fos ro Card Cases, 
10 a and 15 cts. each. Standard Card Co rockton, Mass. 


HE WHISPERING CORD, or Lover's Tele- 
graph. With this instrument two 8 gg nm can pri- 
vately converse two neoteed feet erat Price by mail. 
10 cts. Address ER’S TELEGRAPH CO 
_ 40—It a tte box 4749, New Y: ork. 


DAIGN BADGES, with gilt Bar and Shield and 

Photographs of either party. Samples 15 cts.; 60 
ets. doz. Will sell rapidly. Agents wanted. Also Cam- 
paign Address Cards, with Photo, 50 for 25 cts.; 25 for 15 
cts., or samples 3cts. G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass. 19—26eow 


25 FANCY CARDS, New Styles, with name, 10 
ets; 30 Centennial or *Bon-ton © ards, with name, 20 
cts.; 20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts.; 
25 Snowflake and Embossed, mixed, with name, 20 cts. 
Post-paid. J.B. Hu STED, Nassau, Renss. Co. » New York. 


PUZZLES 8: ‘Send stamp for circular to E. H. BOW- 


SER & CO., No. 110 3d Avenue, a 
ville, Ky. 40—2t 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
For both sexes. College preparatory ; er c lassicai 
and scientific courses. Building brick; modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild; very healthy. Instruction thorough. 
Begins Sept. 6. Send for catalogue. H. K. TRASK, Prin. 


ULLER’S PATENT ATTACHMENT for the 
YourTH’s COMPANION Fret Saw is at present the most 
popular thing in this line. It costs $1 50 by mail. Parties 
visiting the Centennial can see it on exhibition in Ma- 
chinery Hall, Sec. B—9, Column 67, No. 12,203, with sam- 
oy of its work. Don’tfailtosee it, Send for circulars 
8. B. FULLER, Lynn, Mass. 














000 sold. 
> 6c. “ne splendid book tJ “Presse 


Type, Cuts, o6 pas aieety 
bound and benoube ly ‘ilnstra- 
ted, with instructions, worth $1, 
ew Book—issu une Ist,187 
Ga = & 
299 Washington t., Boston 


A ‘PREPARATION which meets a want never be- 
fore furnished to the invalid is Hunt’s REMEDY. 
Hvunt’s Remepy is the anchor of hope to the youth and 
aged of either sex, for the cure of Kidney, Bladder _ 
Glandular Diseases, Diabetes, Dro’ opsy, Gravel, Excesse: 

and Intemperance, Mental ond Physical Nebility and af. 
fections of the Urino-Genital organs. Hunt’s REMEDY 
regenerates and buoys up the whole Nervoyps System. 


NEW DEPARTURE. MEN 


te travel and sell our Old and Staple MANUFACTURES. 
To dealers: no peddling. $75 PER MONTH, Hotel and 
Traveling Expenses paid. Apply by letter or in person 
toS. A. GRANT &CO., 2, 4,64 8 Home St., Crncinnatt, O. 
OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. All post free. 
50 varieties, 20 cts,; 100 varieties, 50 cts.; 100 very rare, 
$1.50. Illustrated catalogue, 15 cts.’ Prospectus, 3 cts. 
STANLEY, Gippons & Co., London, England, W. C. 


NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING 
CAR 


50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 ets. Yon have never seen 
anything like them, S.J. Srear, Medtield, Mass, 21—13tp 






















$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreled gun, bar or —— locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; hy Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
pil. mend stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 33—26t 





VISITING CARDS, 10 styles, any 
name, in splendid ¢ ard case, 25 cen nts. 
Agents’ terms and samples with each 
new order. We have every style. 10 
a ant samples for stam F, 
OLMAN & CO., Brockton, ass. 


gD EGALCOMANIE. 





O Pesates thes se ide ej noone, © rood 
ild Animals, Children’s Portraits, Chinese and Comic 
Figures, &c. 


pubeaned or Scrap-Book Pictures, assorted, 25 
or3 sheets 25 cts. Special Terms to Dealers. 
ELPS BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ii. 


JUST ISSUED. 


A new work by Dr. 8. 8. FitcH, on Gonsumptien, 
Asthma, eae itis, Heart Disease, eu- 
eto, Dyspep: psia, Female Complaints and 
Throat T les. ‘This book, handsomely gotten up, 
the ripe result of thirty years’ experience, is invaluable to 
all who take an interest in good health. We charge the 
nominal price of ten cents a copy to cover the cost of 
postage and wrapping. Our new edition of this work 
andsomely bound in cloth, with illustrations and fine 
eeteene of Dr. SAMUEL SHELDON Fitcu, Senior, and 
R. SAMUEL SHELDON FitTcu, Junior, fine paper, incr eased 
eee matter and more standard recipes will be sent by 
mail on receint of thirty-five cents. Send your address to 
DRS. 8. S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


FINE agg tg: CARDS or 35 Assorted 
Snowflake, Re Embossed, ete., for 20 cents. 
AGENTS AN 

No postals answ: i 








TED. 11 samples for stamp. 
The best of work — 
teed. D. F. COOLEY, Brockton, 


Bp ache News for Boys and Girls!. 
Young and Old!! A NEW IN- 
VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use! 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
Boring, Drilling, Grindiag, Polishing, 
Screw Cutting, CORN SHELLING, 

hurning, Washing, Hay Cutting, Meat 
Chopping!! Ali on one Cabinet Lathe 
on Wheels. Price from $5 to $50. 
tay F or Pamphlet send stamp and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN, LowELL, Mass. — 










Watches to Agents who will se- 
our Centennial) Stationery Pack, 
age. It contains 15 sheets 4 
15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen- 
holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Meas- 


ure, anda piece of Jewelry. Singl le packa e, with a 
* — ea post-paid, 25 cents. irculars free. 
M. MIKOLAS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EATLY PRINTED CARDS, no three 


602 post-paid. Price list for 3¢ 


pa for 25 cts, 
ENTERPRISE CARD CO., 
__ 6 East Madison Street, Chicago, Ti. 





Men to travel and sell | goods to 
lealers. No peddling. 980% 
month, Sa and traveling Sg 
paid. Moxrroz Manvractunixe Co., Cincinnati, Ob: 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER. 


Strong Pot Roses, specially y prepared for on planting 
and quick bloom, sent safely mail, post- Five 
splendid varieties, all labelled, tor #1; 12 ° 82; 19 
do. $3; do. @4; 35 do. $5. For 10 cents roach addi- 
tional, one Magnificent Premium Rose to eve 
dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new GUIDE T 
ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest 
sorts, Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rost 

Growsrs, West Grove, Chester Co., » Pa. 38—6t 

to fashlonable Vinting 


YourName*2=: 


to your address for rINal ACQUAINTANCE nbs, 
deat y yeu ever lay consisting of Glove, Fan aye nasa on, Ee 
pan F say lowers 3 thers, ie 
y veer outfit, 25 3 conte CLINTON BROS., CLINTON VILLE, « sine 
0 ‘CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, 8, with 
your name on all of them, nag 25 cts. 50 mixed cal “4 
; 25 Transparent, (eac 








Neatiy Prmren 





no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 ¢ 
card contains a scene,) 20 cts. - ents wanted. Sam “4 
for 3c stamp. Outfit, 25 cts. e have over 150 a 
E. B. SovutHwortn & Co., Brockton, Mass. 31-2 


é ” @ PERFU MED ) VISITING CARDS with 
TRY UM.” * UMED CASE, 50c. CARDS alone 








35c. Agents Msn Dispatch Co., Brookville. Masse .. 
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